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National Training School 


DURHAM, NORTH CAROLINA 


A School for the Training of Colored Young 
Men and Women for Service 


Though it is young in history, the Institution feels a just pride in the work thus 
far accomplished, for its graduates are already filling many responsible positions, 
thus eee the aim of the school to train men and women for useful 
citizenship. 


DEPARTMENTS ALREADY ESTABLISHED 
The Grammar School The Teacher Training Department 
The Academy The Divinity School 
The School of Arts and Sciences The Commercial Department 


The Department of Music The Department of Home Economics 
The Department of Social Service 


TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 21, 1920 
For further information and Catalog, address 


President James E. Shepard, Durham, North Carolina 
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St. Paul Normal and 
Industrial School 


LAWRENCEVILLE, VA. 
Thirty- Third Session 


BEGINS SEPTEMBER 28, 1920 


COURSES 


The Cheyney Train- 
ing School for 


Teachers 


CHEYNEY, PENNA. 








A normal school of high grade for x . 
young colored men and women of good Primary, Grammar School, Normal, Industrial 
abilities, who desire to prepare them- Graduates receive State High 







selves to be teachers. Courses include 
the regular academic and professional 
subjects, and special departments in 


School Certificate which will 
admit to Standard Normal 
Schools and Colleges 












qoemmatic se —— ee oe SUMMER SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS 
training and agriculture. — hoar an EXTENSIVE TRADE COURSES 
tuition very moderate. Next regular : sips A 
term begins Wednesday, September 15, Athletic Training, Football, Baseball, Tennis, Etc. 
1920. Summer school for teachers in FULL COURSE IN MILITARY TRAINING 






active service, four weeks beginning 
July 1. Board and tuition for the month 
$20.00. For further particulars and 
catalog write Leslie Pinckney Hill, 
Principal, Sheyney, Penna. 





For Catalog and Further Information address 
Rev. James S. Russell, D. D., 


Principal 
LAWRENCEVILLE, VA. 

















Atlanta University 


Is beautifully located in the City of Atlanta, Ga. 
The courses of study include os Schuui, sormal 
School and College, with Manual training aca 4o- 
mestic science. Among the teachers are graduate: 
of Yale, Harvard, Dartmouth and Wellesley. Fifty 
years of successful work have been completed. 
Students eome from all parts of the south. Grad- 
uates are almost universally suecessful. 

For further information address 


President EDWARD T. WARE 
ATLANTA. GA. 





The Alumni of 


Lincoln University 


are raising 


$50,000 for ALMA MATER 


Lincoln trains for leadership and success. 


Address: 
President John B. Rendall, D. D. 
Lincoln University 
Chester County, Pa. 


[ "CLARK UNIVERSITY 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Beautiful campus overlooking the city. Comfortable 
buildings with modern conveniences; talented faculty; 
lous atmosphere; excellent library and 
laboratories; co-educational; athletics. Admission 
only by application. 

Courses of Study: 

Domestic Science, Publio Speaking, Music; 
Pre-Academy, Seventh and Eighth Grades. 
Academy or High School, four years with diploma 
Pre-Medical, two years above academy. 
Normal, two years above academy with diploma. 
College, four years with AB degree. 
5ist year opens September 15, 1920 


Expenses, $15.00 per month will cover all necessary 
expenses. 















HARRY ANDREWS KING, President. 


The Florida Agricultural 
and f#lechanical College 


Offers courses leading to certificates, 
diplomas and degrees. 


Nathan B. Young, President 
Tallahassee, Florida 





Atlanta University 
Studies of the Negro Problems 
20 Monographs Sold Separately 


Address 
A A UNIVERSITY CONFERENCE 
A NTA UNIVBRSITY 32 


ATLANTA, GA, 


Mention Tue Crisis. 
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MOREHOUSE COLLEGE 
(Formerly Atlanta Baptist College) 
ATLANTA, GA. 


College, Academy, Divinity School 

An institution famous within recent years 
for its emphasis on all sides of manly develop- 
ment—the cnly institution in the far South 
devoted solely to the education of Negro 
young men. 

Graduates given high ranking by greatest 
northern universities. Debating, Y. M. C. A., 
athletics, all live features. 

For information, address 


JOHN HOPE, President. 





FISK UNIVERSITY 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
Founded 1866 

Thorough Literary, Scientific, Educational, 
Musical and Social Science Courses. Pioneer 
in Negro music. Special study in Negro life. 

Ideal and sanitary buildings and grounds. 
Well-equipped Science building. 


Christian home life. 


High standard of independent manhood and 
womanhood. For literature, etc., write 


FAYETTE AVERY McKENZIE, President 








| BIDDLE UNIVERSITY 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Biddle University, eperated under the auspices »f 
the Northern Church, has four Depart- 
ments—High School, Arts and Sciences Theological 
and Industrial. The completion of a Grammar Schooil 
course is the requirement for entrance to the first vear 
of the High School. 

The School of Arts and Sciences offers two courres 
of study, the Classical and the Scientific. in the 
scientific, German is substituted for Greek or Latin. 
The entrance requirement for the Freshman Class is 
15_units of High Schooi work. 

The Theological Department offers two courses, each 
consisting of three years. The first is purely English. 
Greek and Hebrew are taught in the others. 
ou students in the High School Dept. are required 


take trades in the Industrial Dept. 
For further Information, address 
President H. L. MeCrorey, 
Charlette, N. C. 





Morris Brown University 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Co-Educational 


The largest institution of learning in the South 
owned and controlled by Negroes. Faculty of special- 
ists, trained in some of the best universities in the 
North and in the South. Noted for high standard of 
scholarship; industrial emphasis and positive Chris- 
tian influence. Well equipped dormitories; sane 
athletics under faculty supervision. Expenses rea- 
sonable. Location central and healthful. 

Departments: Theology, College Preparatory, Nor- 
mal, Commercial, Musical, Domestic Science, Nurse 
Training, Sewing, Printing and Tailoring. 

First Semester begins September, 1920. 

For further information address 


W. A. FOUNTAIN, President 
BISHOP J. S. FLIPPER. Chairman Trustee 








Wiley University 
Marshall, Texas 


Recognized as a college of first class by 
Texas, Louisiana, Arkansas and Okla- 
homa State Boards of Education. Har- 
vard, Boston University, University of 
Illinois and University of Chicago repre- 
sented on its faculty. One hundred 
twenty-seven in College Department, ses- 
sion 1919-1920. Several new buildings, 
steam heated and electric lighted. 


M. W. DOGAN, President 





Talledega College 
Talledega, Alabama 


Founded in 1867 for the Education of 
Negro Leaders 


Beautiful and Healthful location. 


Literary, Scientific, Educational, So- 
cial Service, Theological, Musical, 
Business Administration, Journalism, 
Nurse Training Courses. 
High Standards of Christian Man- 
hood and Womanhood. 


For further information address 


F. A. SUMNER, President 


The Agricultural 
& Technical College 


of North Carolina 


Maintained by the State and Federal 
Government 


For males only. Practical 
and Strong Courses by the 
following Departments: 


Agricultural, Mechanical, 
Academic, Teacher Training, 
and Military. 


Summer School for teach- 
ers of both sexes. 


Write today for catalog. 


JAS. B. DUDLEY, 
President, 
Greensboro, N. C. 
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WILBERFORGE UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
WILBERFORCE OHIO 


Seventh Annual Session, June 21 to July 31, 1920 


Location ideal; faculty large; dormitory 
room ample, teaching facilities the best. 
Special lectures; model school for observa- 
tion and practice; fees and expenses reason- 
able. 
Credit in regular session given for work done 
in the summer; all courses standard. 
Courses offered—professional, normal, col- 
legiate and high school. 
For further particulars write 
ILBERT H. JONES, 

Box 44 Director Summer School, 
W. 8. SCARBOROUGH, 

President of the University. 
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_ KNOXVILLE COLLEGE 


Beautiful Situation. Healthful Location. 
Best Moral and Spiritual Environment. 
Splendid Intellectual Atmosphere. 
Noted for Honest and Thorough Work. 

Institution offers full courses in the fol- 
lowing departments: College, Normal, High 
School, Grammar School, Domestic Science, 
Nurse Training and Industrial. 

Good water, steam heat, electric lights, 
natural drainage, splendid dormitories. Ex- 
penses very reasonable. 

Begins September 15, 1920. 
For catalog and other information address 


PRESIDENT, J. KELLY GIFFEN 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


i) 


COLEMAN COLLEGE | 


GIBSLAND, LA. 


Supported by Baptist State Woman’s Home 
Mission Society of Chicago and Boston and 
A. B. H. Bociety of New York. Students 
from six different states. Graduates ex- 
empted on first grade by Louisiana, Arkansas 
and Oklahoma. 


O. L. COLEMAN, President 













ST. MARY’S SCHOOL 


An Episcopal boarding school for girls, under the 
direction of the sisters of St. Mary. Address: THE 
SISTER-IN-CHARGE, 6138 Germantown Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Berean Manual Training 
and Industrial School 


Spring Term Opened April 6th, 1920 
Are you looking for Training in good- 
paying Trades? JOIN BEREAN. 
Are you looking for special coaching in 
academic studies? JOIN BEREAN. 


Are you looking for sympathetic instruc- } 
tion in elementary studies? JOIN BEREAN. 
Evening Classes. Moderate Tuition Fees. 
Painstaking Teachers. 


Write or Call on the Principal 


_MATTHEW ANDERSON 
1926 South College Avenue, Philadelphia. Pa 
Opposite Girard Colleve 
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ATLANTA 
E go to Atlanta in May. We 
go there because Atlanta is 
near the center of the prob- 
lems of 12 million Negroes, 
which we seek to solve. 

We do not go truculently or with 
braggadocio—not as irrational ex- 
tremists or as fire-brands—but sim- 
ply to say to the South plainly and 
earnestly, without pretense or equivo- 
cation: 

We want to vote 

We want lynching stopped 

We want schools 

We want “Jim-Crow” cars abol- 
ished 

We want labor peonage ended 

We want decent conditions of wage 
and labor and a cessation of insult 
and slander 

In return for this we promise to 
use our vote for the common good and 
not for venal traffic. We propose to 
continue to increase in intelligence 
and good manners, to work hard with 
head and hand and heart, to own our 
homes and to protect them, and as far 
as is humanly possible to abolish 
crime and poverty among us and 
among our neighbors. 


EXTRADITION CASES 
XTRADITION cases where 
northern governors are re- 
fusing to return colored pris- 
t oners to Southern States on 
account of the prevalence of lynching 
and mob rule, are accumulating and 
bid fair eventually to rival in impor- 
tance and legal significance the cele- 
brated fugitive slave cases. In 1917, 
Governor Call of Massachusetts re- 
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fused to return John Johnson to West 
Virginia because of “danger of a seri- 
ous miscarriage of justice’. 

In March, 1920, Governor Allen of 
Kansas refused to return to Okla- 
homa Robert L. Hill, accused of fo- 
menting “insurrection”, on _ the 
ground that the testimony against 
him was procured by torture and that 
if returned he would probably be 
lynched. 

The South has protested bitterly 
against Massachusetts and Kansas, 
but their words were still hot when 
the Governor of Michigan returned 
to Kentucky a Negro, Grant Smith, 
arrested in Pontiac. He arrived in 
Kentucky at six o’clock Monday 
night, March 29, in charge of the 
sheriff, and was lynched early Tues- 
day morning! 


GET READY 

JOMAN Suffrage is coming. 
Make no mistake about 
that. This month possibly, 
@§) this year certainly will see 
sex discrimination in voting swept 
away from the United States. Are 
we getting ready for this mighty 
change? Are we consulting and lay- 
ing plans? The white South is. There 
is already some open discussion 
among newspapers and a feverish 
discussion in secret societies and be- 
hind closed doors after the servants 
retire. The South proposes to keep 
colored women from voting in exact- 
ly the same way in which it has dis- 
franchised colored men. Can it do 
it? Are we going to let it do it? 

The Southerners will be handi- 
capped by the “Grandfather” deci- 
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sion of the Supreme Court, but they 
will rely upon our apathy and the 
policy of “Sh! Don’t agitate—we are 
your friends!” They will marshall 
every black Judas and traitor to “ad- 
vise” us to remain slaves. 

Get ready, fellow Negroes, and set 
your faces like flint. Resolve on two 
things: (1) to call no man Friend, 
white or black, who advises you not 
to exercise the right to vote; (2) if 
by force and fraud a new disfran- 
chisement is fastened on the South, 
to publish the facts to the civilized 
world, to choke the courts with case 
upon case, to appeal, agitate and pro- 
test and to let no threat of poverty, 
riot or murder turn you from a de- 
termination to cast your vote accord- 
ing to law. 

Get ready! Know the law. Obey 
the law. If the law says that only 
intelligent women may vote, let the 
intelligent colored women register 
and vote. If voting is restricted by 
property, let those who have property 
register and vote. But if the South 
attempts in 1920 and after the Great 
War to disfranchise women illegally 
for “race, color or previous condition 
of servitude”,:show it that it cannot 
be done. 


A HOSPITAL SUPERINTENDENT 
NE of the largest colored hos- 
pitals in the United States 
wants a superintendent. He 
must be a colored man. The 
salary begins at $2,000 with room, 
board and laundry. 


He will have complete management 
of the Hospital and Training School, 
and will be expected to interest per- 
sons in the institution and possibly 
induce them to contribute to its sup- 
port. 


This is a good opportunity for a 
good man and if our friends know of 
a suitable person whom they can rec- 
ommend, will they write THE CRISIS 
immediately ? 
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HAYES 

OLAND HAYES sang last 
1 night in Aeolian Hall. It has 
1 been five years since I heard 
AS) him and his art is finer, his 
voice even more sympathetic and mel- 
low. He dreamed with us Grieux’ 
dream from Massenet’s Manon: 
The neat little house, all white, 
The quiet shade, the happy streams, 
And bird songs in the trees; 
Needing only Manon 
To make a paradise—‘Manon viens!” 

He lighted tenderly Daisy Tapley’s 
“Dawn” and sang the thunder of 
“Steal Away”; he loved the mighty 
“Onaway, Awake!” and did the mys- 
tery of Tyler’s “Ships that Pass’. 

The audience was black and white 
with all their interludes; tense with 
joy at the ripeness and feel of his 
voice. It was an hour to live for and 
remember. 

Mr. Hayes goes soon on a tour in 
Europe and Africa for several years 
to sing and learn. Bon voyage! 






WHITE CO-WORKERS 
JHERE is one charge against 
the N. A. A. C. P. which is 
made, now openly and now by 
veiled innuendo, which it is 
necessary to answer plainly. It is 
said that this Association is not a 
Negro association, but is conducted 
by white people and that, therefore, 
it cannot effectively serve the cause 
of Negro freedom. The veiled as- 
sumption is that the efforts of the 
Negroes in the Association are con- 
trolled and largely nullified by whites. 

The Association is not an exclu- 
sively Negro Association. We do not 
believe in the color line against either 
white or black. The N. A. A. C. P. 
is a union of American citizens of all 
colors and races who believe that 
Democracy in America is a failure if 
it proscribes Negroes, as such, po- 
litically, economically, or socially. 

That all our officers and members 
are working wholeheartedly to this 












end is proven by the fact that this 
Association has done more for the 
emancipation of the Negro in the last 
ten years than any other organization 
of men, white, black or mixed, in the 
last half century. The record speaks 
for itself: 

1. The overthrow of segregation 

2. Defeat of intermarriage laws in 
twelve states 

3. Codperation in 
father” decision case 

4. Model Civil Rights bills in New 
York and Michigan 

5. The anti-lynching campaign 

6. Movement for Negro Army of- 
ficers 

7. Preventing extradition where 
lynching was possible 

8. Pan-African Congress 

9. Spingarn Medal 

10. THE CRISIS magazine 

11. Over a million pieces of litera- 
ture, millions of letters, thousands of 
meetings, appeals, protests, etc. 

We have not worked alone; what 
w: have done has been in codpera- 
t. n with numerous agencies and in- 
dividuals outside our membership; 
but ours has been the impulse and in- 
itiative and most of the work. 

Despite all this we admit frankly 
and freely that we have not yet set- 
tled the Negro problem. The Negro 
is still disfranchised, lynched, “Jim 
Crowed”, robbed and insulted. But 
we did not expect to unravel the 
tangle of 300 years in 10; we did 
expect to start the unravelling and 
this the most churlish must credit us 
with doing. 

If now anyone can suggest any im- 
provement in our organization or 
method, we are eager to hear them; 
but we do not believe that the time 
has come, or ever will come, when we 
will not need the help of white Amer- 
icans. To bar them from our organi- 
zation would be a monstrous discrim- 
ination; it would advertise the fact 
that we can not or will not work with 


the “Grand- 
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white people. If this is true, what 
are we doing in America or indeed 
in the modern world? What are we 
fighting for, if it is not the chance to 
stand with our white fellows, side by 
side and hand in hand, and fight for 
right? 

We certainly can do this for we 
have. The N. A. A. C. P. consists of 
about 80,000 Negroes and 10,000 
whites. Colored persons predominate 
on the Board of Directors, on the 
Committee of Executives and among 
the executive officers. Most of the 
white members of the board are there 
by the earnest invitation and insis- 
tence of the colored members, be- 
cause of their influence and help. On 
the other hand, at no time has there 
been the slightest disposition to con- 
trol the opinion of the colored mem- 
bers or officers. The policy of the 
N. A. A. C. P. has from the begin- 
ning been the policy proposed and ad- 
vocated by the colored members of 
the Board and the white members 
have always been not only willing, but 
eager to promote the just demands 
of the Negroes as interpreted by their 
fellow members. In an experience of 
twenty-five years in organizations, 
boards and committees I have never 
been a member of a board which had 
more interesting or informing ses- 
sions and which, considering the vol- 
ume and intricacy of its problems, 
had less friction and lack of good will. 


What we have thus accomplished 
in the N. A. A. C. P. is a sample of 
what we aim to accomplish in the na- 
tion and the world.’ We propose, as 
black folk, to work with white folk 
and red and yellow in this land, as 
equal partners in promoting the com- 
mon good; in the world we will to 
unite with all races and nations in a 
world Democracy of Humanity. But 
what shall be said if at the beginning 
of our wortd quest we refuse to work 
with any but Negroes for any object? 

What is the meaning of such an 
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attitude? Whither does it tend? Do 
we want to become American citizens 
or not? Do we want to share in a 
world state, or not? If we will neither 
of these things, then our whole aim 
and argument since 1863 has been 
wrong. What we really want is not 
to fight segregation, it is segregation. 
We want separate cities, colonies and 
states and eventually a separate na- 
tion. This is a possible aim. It is an 
aim which we may be driven by race 
prejudice sometime to adopt. But it 
is not our present aim and we cannot 
consistently or effectively at the same 
time pursue both these aims. We 
cannot refuse to codperate with white 
Americans and simultaneously de- 
mand the right to codperate! 


Today we can get the wholehearted 
coéperation of a few forward looking 
white Americans and of many Eng- 
lishmen, Frenchmen and other Euro- 
peans; but we can have this only as 
we are willing to work for a world 
democracy of all men. If we wish in 
hatred or in selfishness to work simply 
for ourselves—if we envisage a future 
policy of up black, down white—we 
not only cannot retain the sympathy 
of these whites, but we invite the bit- 
ter opposition of the world; we invite 
race conflict of the oldest, cruellest 
sort; we deny and seek to crucify hu- 
manity even as our oppressors have 
done in time gone. 

The N. A. A. C. P. assumes that the 
Negroes of the United States of 
America wish to be Americans, but 
refuse to belong to a subje:t caste. 
They demand American citizenship 
with every right that inheres, but 
what they ask for thems2lves they 
grant just as freely to others. They 
nelieve in Negro blood and Negro 
genius; they seek, in voluntary unions, 
to develop a new Negro ethos—a 
inusic, a literature, a school of art and 
thought; but they wi!! do this as free- 
men in a fre2 democracy. joining 
wholeheartedly with their fellows of 
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all colors whenever that itreedoni is 
menaced. Not narrow, excluding, 
other-hating particularism, but broad, 
sympathetic, uil-cmbracing national- 
ism is our aim and spirit. 

We are realizing this in our organi- 
zation. What we realize here we 
would extend to the nation and the 
world; and in the midst of this en- 
deavor our own people accuse us of 
having white members and white 
fellow-officers. It is astounding and 
it is not altogether sincere. The real 
animus back of this veiled and half 
articulate criticism is the fact that a 
large organization must make enc- 
mies—must create dissatisfaction in 
many quarters, no matter what it 
does. 

Organization is sacrifice. You can- 
not have absolutely your own way— 
you cannot be a free lance; you can- 
not be strongly and fiercely individual 
if you belong to an organization. For 
this reason some folk hunt and worl 
alone. It is their nature. But the 
world’s greatest work must be done 
by team work. This demands organ- 
ization, and that is the sacrifice of 
some individual will and wish to the 
good of all. 

SPECIAL NUMBERS 

m|UR annual Education Number 
a} comes in July. We shall use 
this year pictures and ac- 
counts of College graduates 
only. High school graduates will be 
reported in THE BROWNIES’ Book. 
All data on colleges must reach us by 
May 15. a 

August will be our Vacation Num- 
ber and we want every reader of 
THE CRISIS who has in previous years 
found a good hotel, boarding house or 
camping spot to write us immediately 
and describe briefly his experience. 

October will bring our Homes 
Number. We want to publish the 





pictures of the most beautiful Negro 
homes in America—interiors and ex- 
Please send us photographs. 


teriors. 
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HE United States Bureau of the Cen- 
sus issued recently its Bulletin on Re- 


ligious Bodies in the United States. This 
is in two sizable volumes and contains sta- 
tistics collected in 1916 concerning Negro 
and other churches. The report is based 
upon returns from the churches themselves 
and investigation by clerks sent out from 
the Census Bureau. This report gives us 
three dates upon which we may study the 
development of the Negro church. 

We find that from twenty-three thousand 
churches in 1890 we have grown to forty 
thousand organizations in 1916. 


NEGRO CHURCHES 


Organizations Edifices 
BE een Cawice ses 23,462 23,770 
Mc 6 a era os ec 36,770 35,160 
RNa aye itta ese hs tis 39,655 37,371 


The membership during the same time 
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has increased from two and one-half mii- 
lions to four and one-half millions. 
CHURCH MEMBERS 


ROMs. s < aixiemeiecens 2,676,539 
EOS s acroteew siya 3,691,844—37.9% increase 
SOR viel sminkeee 4,602,805—24.7% increase 


The value of the property increased from 
twenty-six and one-half million dollars to 
eighty-seven million dollars. On _ this 
eighty-seven million dollars’ worth of prop- 
erty there was a debt of eight million dol- 
lars, about 9 per cent. The annual ex- 
penditures amount to eighteen and a half 


millions: 
CHURCH PROPERTY 
1890 ... - $26,626,448 
Dis acs ieca - 56,636,159—112.7% increase 
ee 86,809,970— 53.3% increase 
Debt on church 
property.... 7,938,095—9.1% of property 


Expenditures 


1890 
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1916 
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NEGRO CHURCH PROPIRTY. 
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annually.... 


(). 


/ 


18,529,827 


yy 
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EACH CIRCLE REPRESENTS $10,000,000, 
The black area is indebtedness. 
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PARSONAGES 





In 1906 we had less than four million dol- 
lars invested in parsonages but this had 
increased to over six million dollars in 1916. 
There are more than thirty-seven thousand 
colored Sunday Schools with two hundred 
and fifty thousand officers and teachers and 
over two million scholars. 


VALUE OF PARSONAGES 
SED itso cael $3,727,884 


Nis oe Sones om 6,231,459—67.2% increase 
SUNDAY SCHOOLS, 1916 

on ORE re rR 37,426 

Officers and teachers........... 247,804 

NEE 24a Relcomnuaanns sce ww 2,193,843 


Two-thirds of the colored church mem- 
bers are Baptists; a little less than three- 
tenths are Methodists and two-tenths are 
Presbyterians, Catholics, etc. 


CHIEF NEGRO DENOMINATIONS 


Denomination Membership 
eee 3,025,950 65.6% 
Methodist ........... 1,391,811 29.8% 
Roman Catholic ..... 51,688 1.1% 
Presbyterian ........ 46,463 1. % 
ae 26,792 5% 
Congregational ...... 13,209 2% 
Disciples of Christ... 11,478 2% 
SEMIS ks c's. -0x's- 5-0 10,120 2h 
Church of the Living 

BR US ce Oa alec ee 9,892 29% 
Miscellaneous ....... 15,402 2% 

eee. 4,602,805 


The property, however, is a little differ- 
ently divided, the Baptists holding half of 
it, the Methodists two-fifths and the other 
tenth belonging chiefly to the Presbyterians, 
Episcopalians, Roman Catholics and Con- 
gregationalists. 


PROPORTION OF CHURCH 


PROPERTY 
SONNE Ged be9-0<ieaies e000 50.8% 
MERI (oaHi ack S Sigte. Ga 41.4% 
Disciples of Christ.. ... 3% 
UMD Ss nine cuca 0s 2% 
PPOSUVLETIAN 56 o6.6:0:6 00% 1.8% 
Episcopalian ....... ... 1.8% 
Roman Catholic .... ... 1.4% 
Congregational ........ 1. % 
OS OS Ee ae 1% 
Miscellaneous ......... 2% 


The colored churches fall into two main 
divisions—those churches which are entirely 
conducted by Negroes and those organiza- 
tions which are parts of white general 
bodies. 

In 1890, 87 per cent. of the members and 
77 per cent. of the property belonged to 
wholly Negro organizations. In 1916 these 
had increased, respectively, to 88% per 
cent. and 81 per cent., showing that the 
tendency is for Negroes to leave white 
churches. No account is taken here of the 
few Negroes who belong to white congrega- 


tions, although they amount to several thou- 
sands. 
MEMBERS 





Men. 38° Women, 62% 
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< 4,602,805 






] Baptists 2 Methodists 
65.67 29 
5,025,950 1,391,311 





DENOMINATIONS ACCORDING TO MEMBERSHIP. 


1 Baptists - 50.87 Methodists-41.47 





PROPERTY ACCORDING TO DENOMINATIONS. 


Sixty-two per cent. of the membership of lina, Mississippi and Texas. Among North- 
colored churches consists of women but this €'M States Pennsylvania, with 108,000, 
disproportion is slightly less today than it stands highest and the West is ranked by 
was in 1906. Illinois with nearly 50,000 members. 


Sex or Cuurch MEMBERs The second volume of this interesting re- 
1906 1916 Port contains the history of the various 
Female ........ 2,728,434 62.4 61.8 denominations. 
Ee ee 1,685,213 37.6 38.2 More largely than any other section of 
The geographical distribution of colored the American population the Negro is or- 
membership shows that Georgia leads with ganized in churches and the churches are 
580,000, followed by Alabama, South Caro- the center of his social life. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF NEGRO CHURCH MEMBERSHIP. 








THE BAPTISTS 
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N a special and peculiar way the future 

of the American Negro is bound up with 
the Negro Baptist Church: first, because 
two-thirds of all colored church members 
are Baptists and, secondly, because the ex- 
treme decentralization of the church makes 
its separate churches the direct mouthpieces 
and representatives of the mass of black 
folk. 


These separate churches are a law unto 
themselves. They vary widely in doctrine 
and method. In government they may be 
absolute monarchies ruled by a strong pas- 
tor who, in fact, is responsible to nobody. 
Usually, however, some power is in the 
hands of the trustees and in many cases 
they acquire dominating power, making the 
church a little oligarchy. Always there ex- 
ists the power of secession to curb the 
tyranny of the pastor or trustees or as a 
method of expelling them. In nearly every 
city or town one will have pointed out 
“The First Baptist” and then one or two 
splits or withdrawals, making a “Second” 
Baptist or a “Siloam” or “Shiloh.” 


In this way perhaps more than in any 
other, the colored people are learnin 
democracy and self government and th 
measure of their progress is the attempt 
to unite the separate Baptist units into 
federations or “conventions”. 


The first effort of this sort was the Wood 
River Association of Illinois in 1838 and a 
similar one in Louisiana. In 1866 the first 
state convention was organized in North 
Carolina and others followed in Alabama, 
Arkansas, Virginia and Kentucky. Aside 
from these federations there arose organi- 
zations for missionary and _ educational 
work. Before 1880 there were three mis- 
sionary conventions and in November of 
that year the Foreign Missionary Conven- 
tion was started with delegates from ten 
states. 


Finally in 1886 the National Baptist Con- 
vention was organized at St. Louis, and in 
1895 this convention absorbed the mission- 
ary and educational conventions. Soon the 
question of co-operation with the white 


Baptists arose. The Lott Carey Conven- 
tion was organized by those who wished to 
coéperate with the whites, but in 1905 it 
returned to the parent convention. 

Meantime, beginning in 1896, a publica- 
tion business had been started by the Rev. 
R. H. Boyd under the National Baptist Pub- 
lication Board, a creation of the Baptist 
Convention. It grew until its work reached 
large proportions, printing and circulating 
ten million pieces of literature a year, an- 
swering a million letters and having an in- 
come of $200,000 or more. 

All this together with the equally im- 
portant work in home and foreign mission 
and in other lines denotes great advance- 
ment but the foundations for this organ- 
ized work were faulty. The National Bap- 
tist Convention instead of being an elected 
body with chosen representatives from state 
conventions or other groups of churches, 
was in fact an open forum which anybody 
could attend and it was attended chiefly by 
ministers. As a result it had to be “man- 
ipulated” and the president of the conven- 
tion, E. C. Morris, and the head of the Pub- 
lishing House, R. H. Boyd, were among the 
chief “manipulators”. Mr. Morris was 
regularly re-elected by acclamation. Mr. 
Boyd was regularly re-appointed to his 
position. 

When now differences began to arise be- 
tween these two men and their friends, each 
sought protection. Morris and his friends 
incorporated the convention and in 1915 
demanded that the various boards sub- 
mit to the incorporated body. Boyd, on the 
other hand, revealed the fact that while his 
Publishing House was nominally owned and 
directed by the National ‘Baptist Conven- 
tion, and ‘while he had repeatedly acknowl- 
edged this ownership, it was in fact owned 
by a small group consisting of Mr. Boyd 
and his friends, incorporated in the state of 
Tennessee. The National Baptist Conven- 
tion thereupon split into a Morris and a 
Boyd faction known, respectively, as the 
National Baptist Convention, Incorporated, 
and the National Baptist Convention, Unin- 
corporated. The Morris faction sued to 
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oust the Boyd faction for the control of the 
Publishing House but the Boyds have won 
in three court decisions. The courts recog- 
nized the moral claim of the original con- 
vention to the ownership of the Publishing 
House but decided that legally it is owned 
by the Boyds and their friends. 

Thus the matter stands today. 

The Boyd faction has gained a Pyrrhic 
victory since even its own Convention does 
not own its own Publishing House! There- 
fore, the Boyds are seeking to hold their 
power by reducing the power and signifi- 
cance of the Convention. It calls the dele- 
gates “messengers” and appeals directly to 
the separate churches by widespread ad- 
vertisement and lavish expenditure of 
money. 

The Morris faction, on the other hand, is 
trying to build up a stronger national fed- 
eration and a new _ publishing business 
dominated by the old clique which openly 
sought to seize power in 1915 and which 
included such race traitors as Griggs of 
Memphis. 

While the muddle appears difficult, the 
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solution is easy to see. If Boyd and his 
stubborn son insist upon controlling the 
Publishing House, let them have it. If 
Morris and Griggs insist upon dominating 
the old Convention, let them alone. But 
meantime, let the Baptists begin to build 
anew from the bottom. Strengthen the 
state organizations and base them on regu- 
larly and carefully elected delegates with 
as many laymen as ministers. Let these 
state organizations in turn each elect a body 
of national Directors and let these National 
Directors form the nucleus and executive 
committee of the national convention. This 
convention, which will re-unite the o!d con- 
ventions, should have complete control and 
ownership of all national boards and 
movements. 

Such a consummation would not only be a 
great accomplishment for Baptists, it would 
be the greatest movement ever inaugurated 
by American Negroes for self government 
and self control, and it would serve notice 
that neither sharp business practise nor 
political chicanery can long curb the ad- 
vance of the Church of God. 


fi oh oA 
THE UNION OF WHITE METHODISM 


UE as 
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is perhaps natural that the white 

Methodists should not be anxious to air 
the extraordinary controversy which has 
been going on for nine years concerning 
the Negro in the Methodist Church. It will 
be remembered that in 1845 the great 
Methodist Church of America was split in 
twain on the question of slavery, the 
crucial question being as to whether Bishop 
James O. Andrews of Georgia should retain 
both the slaves which he inherited and his 
Episcopal office. Afterward the parent 
Methodist Church North after having suf- 
fered two secessions of colored members 
from its ranks because of its treatment of 
Negroes, began to encourage a Negro mem- 
bership. The result is that today (1916) 
there are in the Methodist Church 320,025 
persons of Negro descent. Beside these 
there are 3,397,760 white members. In the 
Methodist Episcopal Church South there 

‘e 2,114,497 persons, all white. This 
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would make in the combined church 5,832,- 
282 members of which 5.49 per cent. would 
be colored. 

These figures are to be kept in mind when 
we consider the following facts: 

In May, 1911, a meeting representing the 
“three Methodisms” was called at Chat- 
tanooga, namely,—the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, the Methodist Episcopal Church 
South and the Methodist Protestant Church, 
which has something less than 200,000 mem- 
bers. “Immediately it was seen that the 
stumbling block to the union of these 
“Christians” was the Negro. The Metho- 
dist Church South had got rid of its Ne- 
gro membership by erecting them into a 
separate church. The Methodist Protestants 
had less than 3,000 colored members but 
the parent Methodist Episcopal Church had 
her great block of more than 300,000. 
Thereupon the conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South, which mete at 
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Oklahoma City in 1914, unanimously 
recommended “that the colored member- 
ship of the various Methodist bodies be 
formed into an independent organization 
holding fraternal relations with the re- 
organized and united church”. 


This was an extraordinary thing to do. 
The colored Methodist churches were in- 
dependent and a recommendation to them 
by the southern Methodists was about as 
welcome as a red rag to a bull. 


Outside of the merits of the question was 
the question of the propriety of such a 
recommendation coming from those who 
refuse Negro members. Moreover, it put. 
the colored members of the parent Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church in a most embar- 
rassing situation. They had long argued 
that Christian brotherhood was being 
proved in the Methodist Church by her 
large Negro membership and that it was 
better for the world that there should be 
such race union in religion rather than 
segregation as represented by the African 
Methodist and others. The Southern church 
now politely requested them to present 
themselves as suppliants before those same 
segregated churches, after being disowned 
by the white Methodists. The colored men 
protested bitterly and when the commission 
met at Savannah a few years later the 
colored members, who were able men, se- 
cured some modification in the report. It 
was decided that the united Methodists 
should be divided into “regional” confer- 
ences. Primarily this division was geo- 
graphical but.it was suggested that one of 
the seven regional conferences should be a 
Negro conference and that this Negro con- 
ference should be represented in the Gen- 
eral Conference of the church by ten dele- 
gates. An “Associate Negro General Con- 
ference” was also suggested. 

This meant, however, that three-fourths 
of the Negroes would be disfranchised in 
the General Conference, since the General 
Conference consists of about 900 delegates 
and the colored members constitute over 
5% per cent., entitling them to nearly fifty 
delegates, if they were properly represent- 
ed. This, therefore, was still unsatisfactory 
to the colored people. When the commis- 
sion afterward met at St. Louis a special 
committee of eight reported in favor of 
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twenty-six Negro delegates in the General 
Conference. The South at first agreed to 
this and then decided to return to the 
Savannah recommendation; whereupon the 
Northern Commission withdrew the propo- 
sition and asked for “representation in the 
General Conference in proportion to their 
full membership” for the Negroes, but 
(and this was a significant reservation) 
“not to exceed 5 per cent. of the entire 
membership of the General Conference”. In 
other words,—the commission at St. Louis 
proposed that the Negroes should be repre- 
sented at nearly, but not quite, their present 
proportion in the church but that if the 
colored church grew, the growth should 
have no representation! 

The General Conference of the Methodist 
Church South at Atlanta in 1918 reaffirmed 
its stand of 1914. When the commission re- 
cently met at Louisville it agreed to sub- 
mit to the churches for “consideration and 
decision” the constitution giving the Negro 
regicnal conference not less than thirty and 
not more than forty-two delegates in the 
General Conference and added the same 
provision that the Negro membership 
should never exceed 5 per cent. of the total 
membership of the General Conference. 

Here the matter stands. But it is most 
informing to note the argument of the 
South. This argument is perhaps best ex- 
pressed by Bishop Collins Denny of Rich- 
mond, Va. Bishop Denny is a graduate of 
Princeton and a former professor of 
“moral” philosophy at Vanderbilt. He was 
elected Bishop in 1910. 


Bishop Denny says in the Richmon1 
News Leader of Friday, March 5, 1920, that 
he will “almost certainly be charged with 
narrowness, prejudice and the persistence 
of supposed early associations and especial- 
ly of unfriendliness*to the Negro” but that 
nevertheless he must defend the exclusion 
of the Negro. He, therefore, starts out 
with the familiar tu quogue argument 
aimed at the white North: 

“On what reasonable, moral, Christian 
ground can it be claimed that our Negro 
brethren are to be constitutionally shut out 
of all other white conferences,—quarterly 
district, annual, regional, and on that iden- 
tical ground are to be admitted to the Gen- 
eral Conference, and to be admissible on 
their option to the church conference. The 
regional conferences in the United States 
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are by caption set off from our colored 
brethren and by specification are geograph- 
ically divided. The colored membership, 
without the slightest regard to these geo- 
graphical divisions, but embracing them all, 
spreads from sea to sea.” 

He claims that at Savannah the man on 
the commission occupying the highest judi- 
cial position proposed a plan which he de- 
nominated—“A Methodist proclamation of 
emancipation, a veritable Magna Charta”. 
In an extended argument he concluded that 
“no right of property” would be affected, 
that “the church can by a constitutional 
amendment withdraw from them (the 
Negroes) their right to sit and vote in the 
General Conference”, that the plan he pro- 
posed was “consistent with the constitution 
of the states and with the constitution 
of the United States, and is a proclamation 
of absolute freedom for the colored race”. 


He-concludes with this statement: 


“This constitution proposes proportional 
representation of the northern Negro mem- 
bership in the supreme law-making body 
of the church. Does any one doubt the in- 
evitable result that will follow if this were 
proposed in the state? The principles un- 
derlying the constitutions of churches and 
those on which constitutions of states rest 
may at some points be diverse, but in legis- 
lation they are identical. 

“In the South no position has been more 
carefully, continuously or persistently 
guarded than the racial control of its leg- 
islation. Can the church without proba- 
bility of disaster to its work introduce at 
this point a contradictory principle?” 

Thus it is that the white church i. its 
last development today looks to politics for 
guidance in questions of truth and right! 
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FATHER BURKE AND FATHER TOLTON. 


Official Statement of the Catholic Hierarchy 
Dear Mr. Editor: 
dae will be glad to graciously grant me 
as much space and prominence for a 
reply as you gave to Mr. George Joseph 
MeWilliam for his attack on the Catholic 
Church under the caption, “The Catholic 
Church and the Negro Priest’”’ which ap- 
peared in the January number of THE 
Crisis. He states that his application to 


study for the priesthood was made to St. 
Joseph’s Seminary, Baltimore, Md., and 
that he was turned down because he is a 
colored man. I hold a writing from the 
Rev. J. P. Hanley, Rector of Epiphany Col- 
lege, which is, a preparatory Seminary to 
St. Joseph’s Seminary, giving the reason for 
his rejection. Father Hanley, February 13, 
1920, says: “In his application filed Sep- 
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tember 20, 1916, Mr. McWilliam stated that 
he was born January 12, 1886, and that 
both his parents were non-Catholics. (He 
was baptized about fifteen years ago by 
Father McShane, O. S. A. of St. Nicholas’ 
Church, Atlantic City, N. J.) Now in com- 
paring his statements given in his applica- 
tion, with certain data from letters of 
recommendation, we find him apparently 
representing himself to others as being 
but twenty-six years old, a Catholic all his 
life, the son of a Catholic mother. Fur- 
ther investigation proved him untruthful 
and he was refused admission.” 

Father Pastorelli, writing to me under 
date of September 9, 1917, says ‘“‘We do not 
care to accept him. From correspondence 
had with him and from his with Mother 
Katharine, the truth was not always given. 
He is, somewhat peculiar. I 
will not say ‘off’, but something is wrong 
with him. When all the facts in his case 
were discovered he was refused”—Not then 
because of his but because he was 
found out to be untruthful, was he rejected. 

Father Hanley adds: “At the time of Mr. 
MeWilliam’s application there was a col- 
ored student in the college and at the same 
time two other colored candidates had ap- 
plied and had 
been accepted.” 

Father Pastor- 
elli, now Superior 
General, recently 
wrote to me: “Re- 
member that St. 
Joseph’s Society 
never said nor de- 
termined that it 


moreover, 


color, 


would not accept, 
educate and have 
raised to the 


priesthood any 
colored man.” The 
Provincial of the 
Holy Ghost So- 
ciety, of which 
the Rev. Father 
Burgess is a tal- 
ented and exem- 
plary member, 
writes to me in 
the same vein. 

I wrote to 
Fathers Park and 
Griffin, Holy 
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Ghost Fathers in Philadelphia, concerning 
the statements of Mr. McWilliam: (See 
page 122 of the January CRISIS.) 

Father Park replies: “This is absolutely 
untrue. On the contrary, I sympathized 
with the gentleman, told him to persevere 
in prayer, etc., and added that if he really 
had a vocation our Divine Lord would cer- 
tainly give him the opportunity to follow 
ic” 

Father Griffin, who, by the 
never Provincial, writes me: 


way, 
“The state- 
ments attributed to me in the article were 
never made by me, nor did the opinions ex- 
pressed in those statements ever 
smallest place in my mind. 

“T have never met the gentleman (is that 
the word?) but have retained his letters 
to me. On June 25, 1917, he writes, with- 
out comment, ‘Father McCarthy, Superior 
General of the Josephites, offers to admit 
me into the Epiphany College and St. Jo- 
seph’s Seminary, Baltimore, Md., for a 
tuition of $250 per year.’ In September, 
1917, I felt interested in him sufficiently 
to communicate with Father Pastorelli who 
answered me as above. I then wrote to 
the applicant, putting it mildly, that on 
account of his unfavorable characteristics. 


Was 


find the 


he had been re- 
jected. Then 
came the blast. 
On September 17 
he begins his let 
ter with ‘The Jo- 
sephite authori- 
ties are positive 
liars. They did 
refuse me on ac- 
count of color.’ 
And then, ‘I am 
sick of this Cath- 
olic humbuggery, 
and in _ conse- 
quence of these 
unfavorable cir- 
cumstances for 
colored Catholics. 
(he is the colored 
Catholics) I can- 
not conscientious- 
ly persevere in 
the Faith. I shall 
also expose my 
experience to the 
Negro Historical 
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Society and the 
American Society 
for the Advance- 
ment of Colored 
People, stating 
my reasons for 
leaving the 
Catholic Faith.’ 
Then finally in 
the postcript he 
informs me that 
‘Our Holy Father 
is not aware of 
such _hellishness 
in the Church of 
God!’ What a 
fine priest he 
would have made! 

“The Catholic 
Church has ever 
been anxious to 
ordain in every 
part of the world 
a native clergy, 
including the 
United States. 
The present Pope, 
Benedict XV, issues the following: 

“*For as the Church of God is Catholic 
and is a stranger to no nation and no race, 
it is but fitting that helpers be drawn from 
every nation, whom their countrymen may 
follow as their superiors and their guide. 
Wherever a sufficient native clergy, well 
instructed and worthy of their vocation is 
found, there, we may safely affirm, the 
work of the missionary is_ gloriously 
crowned and the Church itself solidly es- 
tablished.’ ” 

I know of no Bishop in the United States 
—and I know most of them personally,— 
who will refuse to ordain a colored man 
pledged by the qualities of mind, heart and 
will required by the sacred canons for ec- 
clesiastical candidates. The applicant him- 
self is not the judge. How many white 
young men in all our seminaries fall by the 
wayside! Father Hanley states: “Of all 
applications received, less than twenty per 
cent. are accepted. From this twenty per 
cent. during ten years of preparation in 
the College and Seminary less than ten per 
cent. finally persevere.” 

A colored man will be accepted on the 
same footing as a white man. He must 
not expect special consideration or favor 
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because he is ccl- 
ored. If he is 
rejected he must 
not grumble and 
speak saying: If 
I were white I 
would not have 
been turned down. 
Five American 
Negro boys have 
been raised to 
the priesthood in 
the United States 


and more are 
coming. Time 
will tell. Boys of 


Catholic families 
will appear and 
the policy of cen- 
turies of the 
Church will find 
a splendid field 
for a native 
Negro clergy. 

Let those 
friends of Mr. 
MeWilliam, who 
“wished to be priests, and noble priests 
they would have made, but because their 
faces were black, they are today even as I 
am, despondent victims of Catholic preju- 
dice”, apply and abide by the decision of 
those trained to judge “vocations”, and I 
can assure them they will neither be reject- 
ed nor accepted because their faces are 
black. He uses eloquent words to cover 
eloquent falsehood. A fine judge of voca- 
tions, he. Again he states: “There is not 
an order of priests in the United States 
today that will accept a colored man’s ap- 
plication.” Another malicious untruth. He 
calmly protests that his “vision is not ob- 
structed by inaccuracy, prejudice or mal- 
conclusion”. Oh! Mama! 

I feel that he did not mean it when he 
wrote “the colored Catholics are the most 
backward and depraved sect of American 
Negroes.” His Catholic friends will not 
readily accept the imputation. 

With sadness, I am frank to admit that 
like many of the Protestant higher insti- 
tutions of learning, most of our similar 
institutions yhave sinned in regard to ac- 
cepting colored students. I am not refer- 
ring to private academies. The Pope, Our 
Holy Father, is the father of a very large 
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family. He has some foolish, and at times, 


disobedient children. But he does not rip 


and tear things, especially where preju- 
dice reigns. “Chi ca piano, va sano” and 


“prudence is the queen of all virtues 
your readers be 


Let 
Catholic 
the guidance of Rome are 


assured that the 
Bishops under 
investigating conditions as before, 
and let them be that there are 
some of our colleges and high schools which 
will receive colored students, and that soon 
more shall be added to the list. 
“Rome was not built in a day.” 


never 
assured too, 


Patience! 


As I have spent over thirty-six years of 
my nearly forty-two years of priesthood 
working for the colored people, I feel capa- 
ble of answering Mr. McWilliam. 
So 
He came into the 
to save his 


He was 
specific, personal and quoting. 
a right to be. Catholic 
Church soul, believing that it 
is the only Church of God. Why 
eternal salvation because he 
come a priest? 


have I 


risk his 
cannot be- 
“What doth it profit a man 
the whole world 


if he gain and suffer the 


loss of his soul!” said Jesus Christ. I wish 


him much happiness in any vocation, he 
may deem fit to follow. 
(Signed) Rt. Rev. John E. Burke, 


Director General, 
Catholic Board for Mission Work among 


the Colored People. 
) 

Editor of THE CRISIS: 
a REV. JOHN E. 
BURKE, Director- 
General of the Catholic 
Mission Work for Ne- 
rroes, contributes a re- 
markable letter to the 
May Number of THE 
CrIsIs, the appearance 
of which had been fore- 
casted in this journal, 
Our Colored Missions, 
as a complete refuta- 
tion of the “Calumnies 
Against the Catholic 
Church”. Mr. George 
Joseph McWilliam, of 
Philadelphia, the sub- 
ject of Monsignor 
Burke’s indignation, 
claims to have been an 
aspirant to the Roman 
Catholic Priesthood, 
und was rejected be- 
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cause of the prejudice against himself and 
all colored men because of color. 

Monsignor Burke’s letter is remarkable, 
solely in that the distinguished Prelate 
completely reverses himself in his state- 
ments contained in former published arti- 
This distinguished gentleman and 
many other Catholic Priests have intimated, 
complained of and charged that because of 
race prejudice colored Catholic young men 
were hampered and actually prevented from 
becoming Catholic Priests. This I know to 
be true. I also understand this to be the sub- 
ject matter of the McWilliam’s letter, and 
the basis of the interest in a Colored Catho- 
lic Priesthood by the N. A. A. C. P. and the 
colored people of the country. 

Monsignor Burke, in an article published 
in The Missionary sometime ago in an- 
swering the question, “‘What Hinders Con- 
versions Among the Colored People?” de- 
clares emphatically, the lack of missionary 
priests, 


cles. 


but especially priests of their own 
All avenues life, 
whether ex- 
plains Monsignor Burke, open to the 
Negro, at least in large sections of the 
country, but “the Catholic priesthood seems 
to be barred to them.” 


race, of advance in 


professional or commercial, 


are 


Perhaps some day Father Burke will ex- 
plain why “the Catholic Priesthood seems 
to be barred against them”. 

The late Rev. 


J. Wendell, S.V.D., in 
the October, 1919, 
Christian Family 
Magazine, writes of a 
trip from which he had 
just returned. Wher- 
ever he came, he en- 
couraged vocations to 
the Priesthood and Sis- 
terhood. It was his 
stereotyped appeal. 
Strange, he met with 
some peculiar people 
who had rather erratic 
ideas about a colored 
Priesthood. They ad- 
mitted inadvertently 
that it is proper to 
ordain Chinese, Zulu 
and Uganda Priests, 
but refused to admit 
that right to the Amer- 
ican colored man. The 
writer was called a 
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crank and crazy on the colored priest ques- 
tion. 


Rev. Edwin Drury, another Catholic 
writer, also in the Christian Family Maga- 
zine says “Prevailing conditions place the 
Negro Priest in a position in which nothing 
less than the spirit of self-sacrifice and 
zeal for souls, that animated the martyr 
missionaries who shed their blood to fer- 
tilize heathen lands, can sustain him. That 
spirit in an heroic degree is not demanded 
as a notable characteristic of a majority 
of other priests, yet even if a Negro Priest 
were inflamed with the spirit to as great 
a degree as St. Francis Xavier, he would 
in many places in this country, still be 
barred by unreasoning sentiment from the 
active exercise of the ministry.” 


It must be conceded that usually Catholic 
Priests only exercise the functions of their 


office in Catholic Churches and among 
Catholics. Quite naturally, the Negro 
Priests will follow a similar mode of pro- 


cedure. Then from whence cometh all this 
desolation and death as predicted, if it 
comes not (and it does) from Catholics? 


It may be polite to use the term “unrea- 
soning sentiment”. To myself, and to the 
average colored layman, it is nothing more 
or less than plain, vicious and the vilest 
kind of prejudice; race prejudice in its 
most hypocritical form because of its in- 
fliction in most cases by men who declare 
themselves “Ambassadors of Christ” and 
the custodians of our eternal destiny. The 
truth of the matter is, the Fathers of St. 
Joseph’s Society for Negro Missions have 
out-lived their usefulness to the colored 
people and are no longer wanted on the 
Negro Missions by Negro Catholics. These 
priests have for years, on one pretext or 
another, refused to accept colored aspirants 
for the Catholic Priesthood, even when 
recommended “by those trained to judge 
vocations” and usually declare it “to be 
the will of God”. 


My attention has, within the past year, 
been directed to two letters received by 
white priests in reply to recommendations 
of colored youths aspiring to the Sacred 


Ministry. One is a priest in Florida, and 
the other is stationed in the District of 
Columbia. In both cases the reply from 


Rev. J. F. Hanley, Rector of Epiphany Col- 


lege, was the 
students.” 

Aside from this, it is generally known 
that there is not one colored student in 
either of the Josephite Schools at the pres- 
ent time. It is also a matter of common 
knowledge among colored Catholics here in 
Baltimore, that Father Pastorelli has given 
many and some weird explanations as to 
the reasons and cause of the expulsion of 
Mr. William E. Floyd, who is now at St. 
Paul, Minnesota, the only colored man in 
America studying for the Catholic Priest- 
hood. 

Monsignor Burke clearly defines a fact, 
and at the same time evades declaring the 
whole truth, when he states “That no Catho- 
lic Bishop will refuse to ordain a colored 
man”, ete. The whole truth is that the 
ordination of any youth, white or colored, 
usually is based on a Christian life 
Catholic education. This, under the Jo- 
sephite Fathers, is denied the colored youth, 
girl or boy. Among the Priests engaged in 
the work of the colored missions, sentiment 
is divided as to the quality and quantity 
of education to be given colored Catholic 
children. The necessity of vocations to the 
Sacred Ministry is never preached to col- 
ored congregations, and without these basic 
principles, how can there be cclored priests? 
Monsignor Burke is “playing safe” when he 
so boldly states “No Catholic Bishop will 
refuse to ordain a colored man”. Rt. Rev. 
Bishop Gunn, of Natchez, Mississippi, sug- 
gests an effort be made for a Negro Priesi- 
hood in this fashion: “In the South the 
Negro’s salvation is a negligible considera- 
tion. This underlying permanent fact 
makes a Negro Priesthood an impossibility 
in our midst, and without it it is hard to 
convert the colored race. If we had the 
Sisters and the schools we could have half 
of all the colored darkies of school age 
in the state; a Religious Order of colored 
men and women with the Ten Command- 
ments for their rule and a modified adap- 
tion of the Evangelical Council and some 
of the passive virtues as the back-bone cf 
their constitution. Such an Order might 
succeed”. 

The average white priest and many of the 
Catholic Bishops readily agree that there 
should be some sort of separate and dis- 
tinct Negro Priesthood—supposedly to con- 


same—“We prefer white 


and 
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form to American prejudice. What the 
Negro youth demands and the race must 
have is a Priesthood according to the law 
of God, the same and similar to that pro- 
vided for all other peoples in the Catholic 
Church. 


Monsignor Burke admits that there is 
race prejudice in the Catholic Church; 
that Catholics have not fulfilled the Divine 
Command “to teach all nations”, and al- 
most confesses that they have no intention 
to do different. 


He says: “It has been now thirty-six 
years since the Baltimore Council and fifty- 
five since the close of the Civil War, and 
our results are in proportion to our effort. 
In the whole United States we have seventy- 
five complete parishes among the colored 
people. There are about fifty more stations 
whose property and equipment would look 
unattractive in the jungles of Africa. The 
whole Negro mission after these sixty-six 
years is far from creditable to the Catho- 
lics of this country, but it represents a 
sacrifice of a penny apiece every three 
years”. 

This record of achievements, compiled 
and published by the Director General of 
the Negro Catholic Mission Work, may be 
ample justification for the McWilliam’s as- 
sertion “That Negro Catholics are the most 
backward and depraved sect of American 
Negroes”. The colored Catholics are de- 
manding colored priests; the race has a 
need for and a right to many colored 
priests. But, God forbid any priest other 
than the real, the true priest of God, un- 
hampered because of race and not pre- 
scribed because of color. 


C. MARCELLUS DORSEY, 
Baltimore, Md. 
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Dear Sir: 

WAS at Cornwells Institution for six 

years and I was at Clayton, Delaware, 
School for four years, under the care of 
Father Pastorelli‘two years out of the four, 
and know just what kind of a man he is. 
The Sisters of Cornwells do not like me 
because I will not give in to their way of 
treating my Negro brothers. I was up 
there Sunday, March 28, and was told by 
one of the Superiors that I was not wel- 
comed there any longer and to not put my 
foot on the grounds as long as I stayed 
with Mr. G. J. McWilliam, and she said 
when I leave him I am heartily welcome 
out there. I told her I would never do it. 
I wonder if she thinks I would leave him 
when one night, Christmas being two days 
off, he found me hopeless, ragged, starved— 
yes, that is what the Catholics did for me 
and many others and I could mention every 
one of their names. Mr. McWilliam took 
me and put one of his new suits of clothes 
on my back and put shoes on my feet and 
took me for a nice car ride Christmas and 
after that he gave me a nice big turkey 
dinner and there are many others that he 
has helped from the same school at Clay- 
ton, Delaware, only they were sent out a 
little worse off than I. I had car-fare and 
they did not and living 50, 60, 70 and 100 
miles from there and instead of thanking 
us for keeping up the school they would 
make fun of us by laughing and say go 
out and fight the world. Now do you think 
for one minute that I would leave Mr. Mc- 
William for the Sisters at Cornwells? I 
should say not. We boys respect him and 
respect him as a father and I for one will 
stick by him and help him to stamp out 
race discrimination going on in the Catho- 
lie Church. JOSEPH A. S. Brown, 

* Philadelphia, Pa. 


i a 
WHATEVER ROAD 


GA SA 
HY I should grieve on a cheery day? 


Uy 
For why fate lessens my scanty fare 


And flicks each light on my pilgrim’s way, 
I do not know or care. 
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I will suppose that fate is just, 
I will suppose that grief is wise, 
And I will tread what path I must, 
To enter Paradise. 
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WO white American women are return- 
ing home on a United States tranport 
after two years’ service in war relief. One 
of them tells the other of her acquaintance 
as a child with Jefferson Heywood, a col- 
cored man who used to run the elevator in a 
studio building. Through him she first 
becomes acquainted with the intricate and 
disheartening possibilities of the Negro 
problem. She tells how later on she goes 
to Brittainy and is puzzled and disturbed 
by the absolute failure of French people 
to understand the attitude of white Amer- 
icans toward their fellow black Ameri- 
cans. While in Brittainy she often hears 
the aunt of her playmate Marcelle, tell 
of a cowering, broken-spirited Frenchman, 
M. Levreau, and of the treatment which 
he receives at the hands of a Dutch bully, 
M. Stekkar, who holds’ some strange 
power over him. One day, while wander- 
ing along the beach, this little girl, Mar- 
garet, runs into Jefferson Heywood. 
“Why, Jeff,” she ejaculates, “how in the 
world did you get here?” 


ba) 


“Oh, I fell from bad to worse,’ he said 
easily, till I got into the last berth anybody 
ever takes. I’m a stoker on a transatlantic 
liner. They’ve got you for the length of the 
trip, and no matter how big a jag you start 
with, it don’t last you more’n a couple of 
days after you leave port.’ He turned away, 
with his old offensive indifference, and 
slouched off down to the beach, to put his 
great shoulders to a fishing boat that was 
being hauled up on the sand. 

“‘Somebody you used to know in Amer- 
ica?’ Marcelle asked, as we went up the hill 
to the house. 

“Yes, he’s a sailor now, on an American 
ship.’ 

“What a fine, strong-looking man he is!’ 
said Marcelle, glancing back at him, as he 
strained powerfully at the boat. 

“T looked at her in the genuine American 
astonishment, inexplicable to a European, 
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that anyone should speak of a Negro, just as 


though he were anyone else. I tried to ac- 
quiesce, feeling myself very far away from 
my old surroundings. ‘Yes, he’s strong- 
looking,’ I said, and heard, myself, the flat- 
ness of my accent. 

“The next days seemed to me to be per- 
vaded with the Perez family. They came to 
tea again, they came to play tennis, they 
came in the evening to make music with 
Marcelle’s mother, the Perez sisters singing 
together so sweetly, in voices so rich and 
poignant that Marcelle’s bad-tempered old 
aunt was moved to wipe her eyes, an action 
I had never thought to see her take. They 
were even there on the afternoon when 
Marcelle’s mother came bursting in from the 
street, exclaiming over such an exciting 
scene, as the market-people had just told her 
about . . . ‘Disgraceful to allow such people 
as Stekkar to live near respectable people!’ 
And relishing in advance the pleasant im- 
portance of being the narrator of dramatic 
happenings, she sat down to tell us about it. 

“*You know how old Stekkar has been 
mistreating that miserable man, worse and 
worse of late . . . in one of his fits. Well, 
today, Levreau went to the market, as 
usual, and was a little later than usual in 
coming back. Stekkar tore out to find him, 
bare-headed in his dressing gown, his face 
that horrid purple-red he is when he’s been 
drinking more than usual. And when he 
found him, he rushed right at him, yelling 
out something in English, and struck him 
such a blow that Levreau fell down, all in a 
heap, and little Jean with him. Levreau 
screamed terribly, so people say who saw it, 
and then cowered together, his face hidden 
under his arms. Stekkar stood over him, 
sort of frothing at the mouth, kicking at 
him once in a while, and yelling out things in 
English . . . you know they talk English to- 
gether, mostly. 


“*Nobody dared do anything, you know 
what a big strong beast Stekkar is! Some 
of the women had run for the gendarmes to 
come and stop it, when an American sailor 
from one of the ships that doeked the other 
day, came along, eating a banana. When he 
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heard the English words, he turned around 
and looked.’ She had a vivid dramatic ges- 
ture here, ‘And they say when he saw Stek- 
kar standing over that wretched thing. . . 
why, the market-people say he was awful to 
look at. They say his hair seemed to rise 
up, and his whole forehead came night down 
over his eyes, and his jaw bulged like a great 
dog’s. They say he jumped right over the 
applewoman’s counter, and landed on top of 
Stekkar, and flung him down iust by giving 
him one great slap on the 
side of his head, such a 
slap that you could have 
heard it a mile. And then 
he kicked him, and helped 
that miserable creature, 
Levreau, up to his feet apd 
stood over Stekkar until 
he hobbled away, back to 
the house. They say he 
snarled so, when Stekkar 
tried to get up, that the 


market-women turned 
white to hear it. And 
when finally, after he’d 
gotten clear away, Lev- 


reau had with little Jean, 
the American gave Stek- 
kar such a talking-to that 
people could hardly bear it | 
not to know what he was 
saying. You know how 
they all hate that Hol- 
lander. And then he let 
him up and walked off be- 
side him, towering over 
him, and threatening him 
till it did your heart good 
to hear. They said the 
American was a giant.’ 
“Marcelle looked at me, 
envying me, a_ fellow- 
countryman, of such prow- 


ess. ‘Are all American 
men so big and strong?’ 
she asked. ‘We met one the other day, 


Margaret and I, who was a perfect Her- 
cules.’ 

“‘*American! Why, that man was a Ne- 
gro!’ This simon-pure North American ex- 
clamation burst from me before I could 
stop it. 

“ “Was he?’ said Marcelle’s mother casual- 
ly. ‘Maybe it was the same one. I rement- 
ber now, they said this other American was 
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black, too. Most likely it was the same one. 
We don’t see so many foreigners off here.’ 

“From this distance I am almost sorry 
for the little American girl so very far 
from anybody who could understand the con- 
fusion of her mind. 

“That night contained as dreadful a mo- 
men: as ever I have passed in my life. 
About one o’clock in the morning, Mar- 
celle and I (and I suppose the whole house- 
hold) were wakened by horrid screams of 


NG 


“Wakened by horrid screams”’ 


terror and pain, coming from the house 
next door. I sat up in bed, shuddering, and 
found Marcelle clinging to me, crying out, 
‘Oh, he’ll kill them!’ 

“And then almost as quickly as they had 
come, they ceased, leaving the air quiver- 
ing to their violence. We heard rough 
voices in the distance, and then complete 
silence. 

“Even ignorant and inexperienced little 
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girls can get glimpses of abominable possi- 
bilities in life, that are perhaps more 
dreadful than anything life can really 
show, because of their very nightmare 
vagueness. My horror and disgust that 
night, as my little friend and I clung to 
each other, buried for the moment, leagues 
deep, in my vigorous young zest in living. 
I remember thinking passionately that liv- 
ing was such a horrid, awful affair, I 
didn’t at all know whether I wanted to go 
on with it! 


“But, of course, ultimately I dropped off 
to sleep, and woke to bright sunshine and 
a bunch of letters from America, and good 
old Madeleine, bringing in our hot choco- 
late and crisp rolls. And I was again only 
fourteen years old, with only a child’s curi- 
osity about the extraordinary happenings 
next door. 


“Tt seemed, from what Madeleine had 
gathered of the gossip already buzzing, 
that old Herr Stekkar had been worse than 
usual, had somehow hurt Levreau, his spine 
it was thought, so that he could not walk 
or even stand up. And then the American 
... they called Jeff ‘The American’—just 
like that—had come right in over the locked 
gate of the garden, had slammed old Stek- 
kar into temporary insensibility, and when 
he had come to himself, Levreau and little 
Jean had disappeared, together with the 
American. 

“None of our most brightly colored penny 
melodramas had anything in it more thrill- 
ing than that. There were even that morn- 
ing, the police. They walked around a great 
deal in the Stekkar garden and made out 
from Jeff’s tracks what he had done and 
where he had been, which everybody knew 
already. Old Herr Stekkar’s roars of rage 
could be heard in our garden, where we lis- 
tened to them with a pleasant excitement, 
coming as they did, from the other side of 
a twelve-foot wall. 


“But that was the end of it. The police 
could find no trace of Jeff or Levreau or 
little Jean. I don’t believe they tried very 
hard, for nobody in the region had the 
slightest interest in serving the interests 
of hideous old Stekkar, and Jeff’s actions 
met with a great deal of outspoken sym- 
pathy among the hard-headed Bretons. 

“And there was an end of the vacation, 
ind of Jeff and any thought of him for 
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many long- years. Marcelle and I went 
back to school, and that was the winter I 
had typhoid fever, and my parents came 
over and took me home to America, when 
I got over it.” 

The narrator came to a pause here, dur- 
ing which I had time to take in the awful 
significance of the weak and wretched 
man’s life of which she had been telling 
me. I am not fourteen years old, nor any- 
where near it, but I, too, found myself 
shuddering at the glimpse I had had of that 
human misery. “Yes, oh, yes,” I cried, 
“isn’t life too dreadful!” 


Vv. 


The American woman drew a long breath 
and went on, “It’s impossible to tell you 
how entirely all this seemed to leave no 
trace behind it in my life. Nothing ever 
occurred to bring Jeff, or the Breton fish- 
ing-village, or even (after schooldays were 
over) Marcelle to my mind. This is not 
saying that I had forgotten them. They all 
remained there, a confused, dark mass of 
little-understood facts, which seemed to 
bear on nothing else in my life. 

“T think if a choice could have been made 
of all the innumerable memories of my life, 
some twenty years later, that not one could 
have been further from my consciousness, 
on the day, only about two months ago, 
when, walking to spare the under-nourished 
little Spanish horse, I toiled up the long 
slope towards the pass in the Pyrenees, 
which was to lead me down into the re- 
mote little Basque village on the other side. 

“They had telegraphed from the main 
office in Paris that I was to go there, rent 
the big empty convent, and fit it up to re- 
ceive within a fortnight’s time, a convoy of 
sixty scrofulous refugee children. 

“They were always asking impossible 
things like that, and, of course, since it was 
a question of sick children, it had to be 
done. I had my plan of action ready in my 
mind, as, in the little cart once more, I 
went rattling down the slope into the sleepy 
medieval village. This was by no means 
the first time I had done this sort of thing, 
and I knew beforehand the series of prepar- 
ations to be made. First, the sewerage sys- 
tem. .. . Was it at least passable? And 
could the dormitories be ventilated with an 
approach to modern ideas? And the lease. 
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. .. I ran over the various legal points to 
remember . . . and the question of whether 
we or the Sisters should pay for the white- 
washing of the walls. 

“At this I wondered, as I looked down at 
the small, remote settlement, if I would find 
there any able-bodied man who could do the 
whitewashing, and manufacture the beds; 
for, of course, I would have to have the beds 
made by a carpenter, out of planks and 
wire-netting. It would be out of the ques- 
tion to bring furniture over that tremendous 
mountain-pass by horse-power. And in any 
case, there was no furniture in the whole 
region to buy, everything having been 
bought up by the thousands of refugees 
from the war-zone who crowded into that 
safe corner of France. 

“The village was the quintessence of all 
Basque villages; white-washed houses with 
red-painted beams, clean sunny empty street, 
and before each house the shady, atrium- 
like entrance of the carefully trimmed and 
trained plane-trees. There were only two 
buildings of any size, the big, fortress-like 
church with its grave-yard all around and 
its two gigantic pyramidal box-trees; and 
up on the hill a barrack-like building, which 
could only be the convent I had come to 
rent. 

“An hour later I was finishing the last of 
the negotiations with the Mother Superior, 

. . and did you say that there is a Work- 
man in town who could do the whitewashing 
and make the beds for me?’ 

“*There’s a very good workman,’ she an- 
swered, ‘the sexton of the church. He is a 
carpenter and would make the beds in his 
shop, and I think he might do the white- 
washing.’ 

“As 1 turned away, she asked me, 
‘Madame is American?’ and when I said I 
was, she said, ‘The man I’m speaking of is 
an American, too, although he has lived 
here for twenty years.’ 

“T supposed, of course, he was a Basque 
returned from Argentine. A great many 
Basques and Béarnais go there to make 
their fortunes and return to live out the 
end of their lives in the Pyrenees. The un- 
traveled Basques always call these com- 
patriots of theirs ‘The Americans’, so I 
asked, ‘Is he from North or South America?’ 

“She hesitated, evidently vague as to the 
difference, and shrugged her shoulders, pass- 
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ing on to the more important matter of lo- 
cating his house, the third one after the 
church, the one with the big stone bench 
by the door. ‘His shop is at one side of the 
courtyard, and probably you will hear his 
hammer or his saw.’ 

“Of course, you know by this time what I 
was infinitely far from imagining, as I went 
rather wearily along the street towards the 
small, whitewashed, red-shuttered house, 
gleaming behind the thick shade of its plane- 
trees; and of course you can feel nothing of 
the very ecstasy of astonishment which I 
felt when the big, gray-haired, massively 
built man left his carpenter’s bench and 
came to greet me. I recognized him in spite 
of his gray hair, and his Basque costume of 
blue béret, neat blue shirt, broad red sash 
and loose velveteen trousers. But he did 
not at all recognize in the tired, middle- 
aged woman before him, the little girl with 
whom he had had so casual an acquaintance 
so long ago. 

“When I exclaimed, sitting down hastily 
on the stone bench because my very legs 
failed me, in amazement, ‘Why, if you’re not 
Jefferson Heywood!’ he was obliged to look 
at me a long time, hard, before he said, 
speaking rather slowly, as though his Eng- 
lish were rusty, ‘Oh, yes, you used to ride 
up and down in my elevator, back in New 
York.’ 

“He had evidently forgotten seeing me on 
the Breton beach. Perhaps he had been too 
drunk that day to remember the momentary 
encounter. I did not, of course, remind him 
of it. He said, quietly, ‘Yes, ma’am, I’ve 
been living here for twenty years. And I 
like it fine. They’re very good people around 
here!’ 

“T said, ‘Yes, I know and like the Bas- 
ques, too.’ 

“*They’ve been very good to us,’ he said. 

“We went into the low-ceilinged room, 
with the shining, red brick floor, and found, 
seated in a wheel-chair, an old, old man, or 
so he seemed, with his thin white hair and 
deeply lined, wax-like face. He was neatly 
dressed in the Basque fashion, with the blue 
béret on his head. 

“He greeted me gently, without surprise, 
(it was evident that his faculties were not 
very acute ) mildly glad to see a visitor, but 
not specially interested in me. It was when 


his eyes rested on Jeff’s black face that his 
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“From the black depths, O Lord, hast Thou 
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countenance came to life with a sort of curi- 
ous shining, confident look, such as I had 
thought only happy children have. 

“T stayed to supper with them (Jeff cook- 
ing and serving it deftly,) and heard from 
them both, all about their life there, on 
which my unsuspected knowledge of the epi- 
sode in Brittany cast a dramatic light. 

““No, Madame,’ said Jeff’s companion, 
‘we are not either of us Basques,’ (as though 
it were not apparent to every eye that Jeff 
was not a Basque!) but we wanted a quiet 
place to live, and somehow we found this, 
and we’ve stayed ever since.’ 


“*But you’re dressed like Basques,’ I said. 

“*Yes, Madame; we came to like our Bas- 
que neighbors so much we wanted to be like 
them. And then it is hard to get other 
clothes here, so far from the railroad.’ 

“*You see, my friend’s an invalid,’ said 
Jeff, ‘and we had to have a place where he 
could be quiet.’ 

“T’ve never taken a step since we came 
here to live,’ said the other. 

‘“*M. Heywood has taken care of me as 
though I had been a child. M. Heywood is 
the best man in the world,’ he added, in a 
voice which shook a little. 

“After this he showed me, wheeling him- 
self about the tiny house, the innumerable 
proofs of Jeff’s patient ingenuity. He had 
made the wheeled chair for the invalid, had 
arranged his bed so that he could pall him- 
self from it into his chair, although there 
were many days, he told me, when he was 
too weak to sit up. That was why Jeff had 
given him the sunny front-room for his bea- 
room. He made me put my head on his pil- 
low, so that I could see the view he had on 
shut-in days. An austere, snow-capped 
peak, serenely exalted above the pleasant, 
green slopes of the pastures on its lower 
flanks, looked down a silent benediction on 
the quiet end of the life-scarred man. 

“He showed me Jeff’s little bed-room, at 
the back of the house, nothing but a closet 
with an iron bed in it. ‘He says he doesn’t 
need much of a bedroom, because he’s not in 
it much. He’s the hardest worker in all the 
village, and even Sundays he doesn’t rest, 
because he’s sexton of the church, and the 
chantre, too. He’s the one who sings the 
responses to the priest in the mass. He has 
a beautiful voice.’ 

“About that time I felt that my capacity 
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for astonishment had given out, and that I 
must take a moment in which to recover my 
lost sense of reality. I made an excuse and 
went out into the garden, where Jeff was 
digging potatoes. I sat down on the wheel- 
barrow and burst out, ‘Good gracious, Jeff, 
are you really here, and yourself, or am I 
dreaming all this?’ 

“Jeff’s answer gave me a more vivid and 
intimate impression of his escape from bit- 
ter nervous tension, even than all that I had 
seen there, for his answer was a real unctu- 
ous Negro chuckle, such as I had never 
heard from him in the old days. 


“T went on, ‘But look here, what kind of 
a fraud are you? I bet anything you were 
brought up to be a Methodist. How can 
you sing the responses in a Gatholic 
Church?’ 

“His answer was a corollary to the 
chuckle. He said, with racial easy-going 
good-humor, ‘Oh, yes’m, I got converted and 
all. They are a right good kind of folks 
around here. I reckon their religion is 
likely to be all right. And, anyhow, I take 
a lot of comfort in their music.’ 

“He hummed in a deep bass voice, rich 
and mellow, ‘Confitebor tibi, in cithara, 
Deus, Deus meus...’ and added, as he 
shook some potatoes loose of the soil, 
‘Yes’m, I like the music. The priest has 
taught me most all of what he uses in the 
different services.’ 

“He stood up, took off his béret (how 
strange it looked on his woolly, gray head!) 
looked up to the snow-covered mountains, 
and said very seriously, ‘You see, it’s dif- 
ferent now from what it ever was with me. 
I got something to do now. My friend in 
there has had some awful bad treatment 
from a low-down white man, and I’m mak- 
ing it up to him. And he had a little boy 
who wouldn’t have had any sort of a 
chance either, if thimgs hadn’t changed. 
You know I always wanted a boy of my 
own, that I could bring up without think- 
ing he was going to have to go through 
what I did, back there in the States.’ He 
brought out of his pocket a photograph and 
handed it to me with a look of indescrib- 
able pride. 


“T saw a tall young soldier, with a sen- 
sitive, intelligent face and fine eyes, who 
stood erect and vigorous, his rifle in his 
hand, and smiled straight at you. 


Under- 
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neath, in a bold handwriting, full of per- 
sonality, was inscribed, ‘To my dear foster- 
father, from his loving, grateful Jean.’ 
Jeff said, ‘He’s one of the best boys who 
ever lived. I’ve worked hard and taken care 
of his father, and given him as good an 
education as anybody in this country’s got. 
He’s a chemist, and when the war’s over, 
he’s got a fine job waiting for him as chem- 
ical expert in a big factory. He wants his 
father and me to go to live with him. But 
I don’t think we’d better. He’s engaged to 
be married. They’d better have their home 
to themselves. He writes me every single 
week, Jean does, and so does his girl. They 
say they’re going to name the first boy, 
Jefferson Heywood Levreau.’ 

“As he talked, my eyes must have grown 
wider as I took in the happy horizons 
opened by what he said. He stopped short, 
as though he knew of what I was thinking. 
We exchanged a long look, full of things 
we could not say, both of us thinking of the 
old days, so bitter for him, when I had first 
known him. 


“Whe. he spoke, his voice shook me with 
the unforgettable emotion that comes only 
a few times in a life, when one hears an- 
other human being open his heart wide and 
speak out. He said, ‘There’s one of the 
chants—when the priest first told me what 
it meant, I thought it must have been meant 
for me. “From the depths, from the black 
depths, oh, Lord, hast Thou lifted me out!”’ 

“His lower lip was quivering. He said 
no more.” 

* * *« * + * 

The American woman beside me also said 
no more. This was evidently the end of 
her story. 

It was my turn to draw a long, long 
breath. “Well,” I said unsteadily, “your 
story makes me sure of one thing, at least 
. . . that life is as beautiful ag it is dread- 
ful and puzzling.” 

“Beautiful!” she cried, quivering. “How 
can you say that? When it was of our 
own country, of our own America that he 
spoke when he said ‘the depths’!” 

I saw that the tears were on her cheeks. 
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N June, 1913, taking advantage of a revo- 
lution in Haiti between the government 

of President Sam and organized foes, the 
President of the United States sent one Mr. 
Paul Fuller, Jr., to Port-au-Prince with 
powers to negotiate a treaty placing the 
collection of customs in Haiti under the 
control of the American Government. The 
Haitian Government did not wish to enter 
into such a treaty but made counter pro- 
posals which the American Government 
deemed unsatisfactory. These proposals, it 
is said, were to the effect that the State De- 
partment should use its influence with the 
National City Bank of New York for Haiti 
to obtain immediately a loan of $2,000,000 
for a term of years. This proposition not 
finding favor with the State Department, 
the merchants of Port-au-Prince, among 
them a number of Germans, covered the 
loan, which seems to have aroused the ire 
of the American Government. Soon after- 


ward a fleet from the United States sailed 
into the harbor of Port-au-Prince under 
cover of darkness and assisted by charts and 
sketches drawn by Colonel Young, Military 
Attaché to the American Legation under 
President Roosevelt; charts and sketches 
which had been filed at the War Depart- 
ment. The fleet landed marines at Bizoton 
and Martissant, on the south side of the 
Capital, and seized the important military 
posts of the city. At daybreak the popula- 
tion arose from its slumber to find itself 
under military control. 

As these foreign forces pushed forward 
into the interior some resistance was shown, 
but against modern weapons and greater 
military skill the country was soon sub- 
dued. Martial law was thereupon declared. 
The press was placed under censorship, pub- 
lic meetings were prohibited and Americans 
were placed’in charge of customs. Men of 
international reputation were dragged from 
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their homes to appear before the provost 
marshal because they dared to express them- 
selves openly against this high-handed pro- 
cedure. 

With the intention of the American Gov- 
erment to control Haiti apparent, friends of 
the race here, men of power and influence, 
endeavored to have colored Americans 
chosen for the task, especially as it re- 
garded the Customs Service, but the usual 
subterfuge was resorted to, viz., that the 
Haitian people did not care to have the 
service of colored men. When you are told 
that the scale of salaries paid these cus- 
tom officials out of the Haitian Treasury 
by demand of the United States ranged 
from $3,000 to $12,000 a year, you will 
understand how opportune it was that the 
Haitian people did not care to have the 
services of American colored men instead 
of a set of ordinary and common place 
customs officials. 

The whole country was to be put in or- 
der so that the Washington program might 
be put through. A treaty calling for a pro- 


tectorate was submitted to the Haitian Gov- 
ernment, now reduced to a mere shadow. 
Some members of the Cabinet strenuously 
objected to it even before it had been sub- 
mitted toe the Haitian Parliament and 
forthwith they were ordered to resign and 
others more pliant were chosen. A sharp 
division of opinion was registered in Par- 
liament and life became almost unbearable 
for those who dared stand against the 
treaty. Under military pressure Washing- 
ton put the instrument across. It called 
for a protectorate for ten years, renewable 
if the contracting parties agree to it. The 
reasgn alleged for ‘the protectorate was 
that Haiti because of her indebtedness to 
some European nations might not be able 
to meet in the future her obligations and 
she would offer an opportunity to Europe 
to infringe upon the Monroe Doctrine. But 
when you examine Haiti’s foreign debt you 
find it distributed among France, Belgium, 
England and Germany, the whole aggregat- 
ing some $21,000,000 and the coupons on 
said debt regularly honored. Through a 
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system of amortization, the Haitian Treas- 
ury kept necessary funds on hand to satis- 
fy the terms of the loans composing this 
debt, and these funds were guarded so sa- 
credly that no matter what changes took 
place in the government they were never 
touched except for the purpose for which 
they had been set aside. Because of the 
faith kept with her foreign creditors Haiti 
had become a favored client in Europe, and 
her loan propositions had never been ques- 
tioned, much less disregarded. For two 
years after taking control of the financial 
affairs of that country the authorities at 
Washington have failed themselves to meet 
the coupons on the Haitian debt. If they 
have made any payment on account of prin- 
ciple or interest, it must have been since 
March of the year 1919. The revenues 
from the Haitian customs instead of being 
applied to meet legitimate and just obliga- 
tions of the Haitian people have been used 
rather to pay large salaries to American 
officials. 

Washington demanded a new constitu- 
tien, for Articles III and VII of the old 
stood in the way of further attempts to 
carry through the program of reform. The 
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Haitian Parliament voted a new constitu- 
tion but failed to remove from it these 
objectionable articles. Washington wanted 
a constitution free from discrimination 
against white men, and this constitution 
was returned to Port-au-Prince with the 
changes desired by the State Department, 
and on June 18th, 1918, Haiti finds herself 
the first time in one hundred and fourteen 
years living under a constitution with the 
following declaration denominated Article 
V: “Any foreigner who finds himself in Hai- 
ti enjoys the same protection as that ac- 
corded Haitians. The right of property is 
accorded him for the use of his family 
and for business purposes such as agricul- 
tural, commercial, industrial or teaching.” 

On July 2, 1918, the American Govern- 
ment communicated its wishes that the 
Haitian Government enter the war against 
Germany. Certainly there was not a thing 
Haiti could contribute to winning the war. 
She had neither navy nor army except the 
gendarmerie of 1,100 men commanded by 
American officers. What could she do? 
Such among her sons as could bear arms 
had, at the time Germany attacked France, 
already joined the French colors and gone 
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to the front. But Washington was far- 
seeing. Before squaring accounts with 
Germany a Peace Conference was going to 
be held somewhere and votes would be re- 
quired to put certain propositions through. 
If Haiti declared war against Germany, 
Haiti would be at the Peace Table to vote 
and that vote would be counted. But the 
Haitian Parliament refused to declare war 
against Germany. Out of friendship for 
the United States they advised simply that 
diplomatic relations with Germany be 
broken. Emperor Wilhelm heard of this 
performance and even before the Govern- 
ment of Haiti had handed passports to the 
German Minister, the German Foreign Of- 
fice had started the Haitian Minister across 
the frontier. Because of the refusal to ac- 
cede to the wishes of the American Govern- 
ment, Admiral Caperton, assisted by Gen- 
eral Butler, commanding the American 
forces in Port-au-Prince, forced the disso- 
lution of the Haitian Parliament and con- 
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nived with President D’Artiguenave in sup- 
planting this important branch of the Gov- 
ernment with what they called a Council of 
State of twenty-one members whose function 
shall be to discharge all legislative duties. 
On June 27, 1918, this Council of State was 
appointed and until now Haiti has haa no 
legislative branch of the Government elected 
by the people. 

I do not think anywhere in the annals of 
history is to be found a political crime that 
corresponds to the one perpetrated upon the 
weak and struggling people of Haiti. It is 
but the Negro question in a new form. 
After one hundred and mc: » years of strug- 
gle to fulfill a mission that Providence had 
entrusted to them, namely, to assist in the 
rehabilitation of the Negro race, the Hai- 
tian people find themselves violently arrest- 
ed, the work of their fathers pulled down, 
their traditions shattered and now at the 
mercy of those whose only right to manage 
their affairs is that they are strong. 
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O* all the penned indictments of the 
white man for his treatment of )his 
dark-skinned brother this extraordinary 
book is certainly the most powerful. It 
is the colored man’s case for the court of 
civilization in which he is some day to be 
heard; the colored man’s case set forth 
with such skill, such unassailable reason, 
and such depths of veiled feeling that it 
compels not merely admiration but a kind 
of awe. 

@ Try to imagine a mind of the first order 
most unusually endowed, equipped for great 
things, aware of its gifts, eager to live out 
its life in accordance therewith, to have 
its normal and inalienable right of expres- 
sion, to give to the world due service, to 
be itself and do its work as its Creator 
manifestly intended. Imagine such a mind 
to be capable of achievement on a parity 





*“Darkwater”: Voices from Within the 
Veil. By W. E. Burghardt DuBois. Har- 
court, Brace & Howe, Inc., New York, 1920. 


with any other achievement in its own gen- 
eration. Imagine it to dwell within a man 
of darker hue than the majority of his 
fellows. Imagine that because of that com- 
plexion and for no other reason such a man 
is debarred from every avenue of adequate 
performance, all the world against him, 
mocked and derided as he is flung back 
from the closed door, denied of his birth- 
right of opportunity, always buffeted, al- 
ways wronged, always scorned because of 
that darker hue. 

@ Imagine then such a man in his fiftieth 
year sitting down to frame his deliberate 
verdict upon the terrible system of wrong 
and injustice that has shut him from his 
obvious employments and destinies. Imag- 


ine this verdict framed after the highest 
type of the white man’s own performance, 
exquisitely phrased in the white man’s 
choicest manner, with every virtue of the 
writing art that the white man most lauds. 
Imagine it to be written with cool restraint, 
without rancor or vituperation, with only a 
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kind of terrible and ironical humor play- 
ing around the brilliance of the work. 
Imagine all this and you will have some 
idea of “Darkwater,” Dr. Du Bois’s latest 
and most effective contribution to the lit- 
erature of his times. 

C But to understand it all and see it all, 
the book must be read, and more than once. 
There is so much more in it than is al- 
ways apparent on the first reading, it is 
like a series of masked batteries. I wish 
every intelligent white man in the United 
States could be compelled +o read it. There 
are such men, even men of Dr. Du Bois’s 
own class, learned men, products of the 
academy, that have lived all their lives in 
the midst of this hideous wrong and never 
ence asked themselves what must be the 
feelings of the sensitive and the refined 
among its victims. They have never even 
asked themselves how they would feel if 
by chance they were flung into such an 
iron pit of caste. Let them read here, 
read carefully, and they will be enlight- 
ened; also, I will venture to assert, be 
humiliated. There is not one word of com- 
plaint in Dr. Du Bois’s book; he does not 
grieve nor lament, and is all the more ter- 
rific therefore. He looks back over his 
fifty years of hopeless struggle against the 
tyrannies of an insane prejudice, accepts 
the life disaster they have wrought for 
him, and blasts the whole system with calm 
inquiry and withering sarcasm. 

( He gives first a short sketch of his life; 
written in a slightly bantering tone that 
neatly glosses over the grave significance 
of his experiences. Graduate of Fisk Uni- 
versity, graduate of Harvard, honored 
orator of Commencement Day, fellow of 
the University, advanced student in Ger- 
many, traveler in many lands,—coming 
home at last to teach Latin and Greek in 
Wilberforce at $750 a year. 

@ Flung back among his own people, that 
is to say notified that he need expect no 
chance in the white world to make use 
of his talents, his attainments, his stores 
of learning, next he did Negro work for 
the University of Pennsylvania for $600 a 
year and finally secured a professorship 
at the Negro University of Atlanta at 
$1,200 a year, and stayed there, all but 
obliterated, thirteen years. 

@ The book is not biographical, only 
enough of the author’s life being detailed 


to make the rest clear. It is, in fact, Dr 
DuBois’s impressions and observations, in- 
terspersed with poems and stories shaped 
to illustrate and enforce his meaning; for 
this versatile soul is excellent poet and 
excellent raconteur with his other great ca- 
pacities. His practice is to take a mo- 
mentous subject, such as the fate of Af- 
rica in the peace settlement and illuminate 
it from his wide readings and knowledge, 
and then follow it with an allegorical sketch 
like “The Princess of the Hither Isles”, the 
meaning of which may be applied to his 
theme. In the chapter entitled “Of Work 
and Wealth”, he discusses the economics of 
the anti-Negro prejudice in this country, 
and discusses it with the advantage of a 
skilled economist, for he taught economics 
with other things in Atlanta University 
and made himself a master of its mysteries. 
No man is better able to understand and 
write about this most important phase of 
the race problem in America. In the 
course of this chapter he gives a moving 
and vital description of the race riots in 
East St. Louis, describes them as if he had 
been an eye witness, analyzes the cause of 
them as if he were a professional diagnos- 
tician of such things, and then turns to the 
white world from which he is exiled with 
the momentous question of responsibility 
for such horrors. 

(“Of the Ruling o1 Men” discusses democ- 
racy and its nullification in the case of the 
Negro citizen of the South. In that perfect- 
ly lucid, incisive, dispassionate way of his 
he relates the facts about the granting of 
the franchise to the Negro and its subse- 
quent withholding. It might naturally be 
expected that on this theme he should show 
excitement or extravagance. On the con- 
trary, he is far more powerful because he 
is so cool, and because in that manner he 
puts together the indubitable facts that in 
themselves indict this crime against the 
Republic. The greatest chapter in the 
whole great book is probably “The Dam- 
nation of Women”. I think few white 
men can read without shame that record 
of the evil wrought by their kind. Let me 
give a sample of his style in the concluding 
paragraph of this chapter. He has told 
things that will astonish and silence the de- 
tractors of Negro women, incidents of their 
courage, intelligence, ready wit, worthy 
achievements and he has protested against 
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the degradation to which they have some- 
times been subjected; then he says: 

G@“No other women on earth could have 
emerged from the hell of force and temp- 
tation which once engulfed and still sur- 
rounds black women in America with half 
the modesty and womanliness that they 
retain. I have always felt like bowing 
myself before them in all abasement, search- 
ing to bring some tribute to these burdened 
sisters of mine, whom the world the wise 
white world, loves to affront and ridicule 
and wantonly insult. I have known the 
women of many lands and nations, I have 
known and seen and lived beside them, 
but none have I known more sweetly femi- 
nine, more unswervingly loyal, more des- 
perately earnest, and more instinctively 
pure in body and soul than the daughters 
of my black mothers. This, then—a little 
thing—to their memory and inspiration.” 
(He has a powerful description of the “Jim 
Crow” car,—that unspeakable abomina- 
tion,—as I have seen it on many a southern 
railroad, and his account of the experiences 
of a colored citizen attempting to travel 
chrough his native land would alone make 
the book worth while. He has also a great 
chapter on “The Servant in the House”, 
which is a temperate and irresistible ex- 
posure of our hypocrisy in condemning the 
Negro to only menial employments and then 
despising him because he is a menial.. He 
writes about it not so much in the way of 
a denunciator as of an economist who un- 
derstands how foolish and unprofitable it 
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LARENCE CAMERON WHITE, after 

an education at the Oberlin, Ohio, Con- 
servatory of Music, has appeared as violin 
soloist in nearly all the large cities of 
America; he has also given successful con- 
certs abroad, where he had the advantage 
of being a pupil of M. Zacharewitsch, the 
great Russian violinist, and of S. Coleridge- 
Taylor. of our own blood. While in London, 
he was first violinist of the “String 
Players’ Club”, conducted by Coleridge- 
Taylor and said to be the finest of its kind 
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is. There is one paragraph in this chap- 
ter that seems to me inimitable: 

C “All thie because we still consciously anc 
unconsciously hold to the ‘manure’ theory of 
social organization. We believe that at the 
bottom of organized human life there are 
necessary duties and services which no real 
human being ought to be compelled to do. We 
push below this mudsill the derelicts and 
half-men, whom we hate and despise, and 
seek to build above it—Democracy! On such 
foundations is reared a Theory of Exclusive- 
ness, a feeling that the world progresses by a 
process of excluding from the benefits of cul- 
ture the majority of men, so that a gifted 
minority may blossom. Through this door the 
modern democrat arrives to.the place where 
he is willing to allot two able bodied men 
and two fine horses to the task of helping 
one wizened beldam to take the morning 
air.” 

C Nothing better was said by Swift. This 
man has all the material of the skilled ob- 
server and all the wit and faultless vision 
of the great satirists. He thinks, he puts 
things together, he reduces the world to its 
common denominators, he splits up with his 
scalpel all the miserable pretense of the 
caste system and while with serious face he 
is holding it up to you, he makes at its ex- 
pense a pleasantry of which the enduring 
sting is not lessened by the fact that he is 
at all times the polished gentleman, recon- 
dite scholar and easy master of English 
prose. 
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in England. The West London (England) 
Times, reported: ‘Two enjoyable selections 
were played by Mr. White, a very clever 
American violinist”. Musical America has 
said of a recent recital: ‘His tone is even 
more beautiful than last year—warm, vel- 
vety, joyous’. 

Mr. White resides in Boston and divides 
his time between studio and concert work 
He is the author of a book on violin tech- 
nique, which is being used at the New Eng- 


land Conservatory of Music. His srrange- 
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ment of “Nobody Knows de Trouble I See”, 
for violin and piano, has been on Fritz 
Kreisler’s program and has been recorded 
by him for the Victor Talking Machine and 
for the Pathé, by Isadore Berger. Num- 
bered among Mr. White’s students are many 
promising violinists of both races. 





RS. ELIZABETH PIPER-ENSLEY 

lived to be seventy-two years of age, 
and was a resident of Denver, Colo., for 
thirty-one years. In the early seventies, 
she went abroad and studied two years in 
Germany and one year in Switzerland. 
Upon her return to the States, she estab- 
lished a circulating library in Boston, Mass., 
and became a public school teacher. In 
1882, she married Mr. Nowell H. Ensley 
and went to Washington, D. C., where she 
and her husband became members of the 
faculty of Howard University; later they 
went to Mississippi and taught at Alcorn 
University. 

After Mr. Ensley’s death, Mrs. Ensley 
became an active worker in the woman 
Suffrage Campaign and was treasurer of 
the Colorado Equal Suffrage Association for 
several years. It was through her influence 
that a great-grandson of Captain Paul 
Cuffee, the famous Negro navigator, per- 
petuated his memory by the erection of a 
granite monument to him which was erect- 
ed and dedicated in 1913 at Westport, Mass. 





HE late Rev. B. Wellington Paxton was 
born in Burlington, Vt., May 238, 1872. 

He was graduated from the High School of 
Burlington, where he won the gold medal 
for oratory. Under the tuition of the Rev. 
William V. Tunnell at Washington, D. C., 
he took the course in theology and was or- 
dained by the late Bishop Dudley of the 
Diocese of Kentucky. He had for his first 
charge St. Michael’s Church at Cairo, IIl., 
where he remained five years. His next 
charge was at Newark, N. J., where during 
his first year he served as Curate and at 
the death of the Rev. Reeve Hobbie, took 
charge of the parish and served for seven 
years. Mr. Paxton was then called to the 
church of St. Andrew at Cleveland, Ohio, 
where he remained seven and one-half 
years, adding many members to the church 
and building a brick edifice, which remains 
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as a fitting monument to his valuable serv- 
ices. 





N 1898, Arthur Robinson Scurlock was 

born in Chicago, Ill. He was graduated 
from Lane Technical School as an electri- 
cian and radio operator. He enlisted in the 
United States Navy, going to Norfolk, Va., 
for training and was employed as a wire- 
less operator on the British ship Jndore, 
making his first trip to Liverpool. His 
ship being torpedoed, he remained in Eng- 
land several weeks and returned to Liver- 
pool three hours too late to take passage 
on the ill-fated Arabic, as he had planned. 

On May 1, 1917, Mr. Scurlock enlisted in 
the 8th Illinois Regiment and went to 
Houston, Texas, where he fitted up the can- 
tonment with telephones and electric lights. 
He engaged in this work until stricken with 
pneumonia, dying a few days before an 
awaited promotion. 





eevee T. JENKINS, of Charleston, 

S. C., has been a student of the Royal 
Academy of Music of London, England, for 
the past five years, during which period he 
was awarded a scholarship and held the 
post of Sub-Professor on the clarinet. Sev- 
eral compositions by Mr. Jenkins were 
rendered at the Students’ Orchestral Con- 
cert at Queen’s Hall. 

He was awarded the Battison-Haynes 
prize for composition, the subject set being 
a slow movement and rondo for pianoforte 
and four wind instruments; also the Charles 
Lucas Silver Medal for the composition of 
Three Ballet Airs for full orchestra; at the 
Annual Examinations he _ received the 
Bronze Medal for pianoforte, Bronze and 
Silver Medals and Certificate for Sight- 
reading and Clarinet. He has recently been 
awarded the Ross Scholarship for Clarinet 
Playing. “ 

Recently Mr. Jenkins conducted a con- 
cert of the works of S. Coleridge-Taylor 
given by “The Coterie of Friends”, a club 
of colored students. A feature of this con- 
cert was the appearance of Gwendolen 
Coleridge-Taylor, the seventeen-year-old 
daughter of S. Coleridge-Taylor. She de- 
livered the musical monologue, “The Clown 
with such marked effeci 
as to call for an encore. 
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National- Association: for: the --- 
Advancement-ofColored-People. 


ELEVENTH ANNUAL CONFER- 
ENCE AT ATLANTA, 
MAY 30-JUNE 2 


OLLOWING invitations by the Atlanta Branch, the Mayor of Atlanta, 
the Governor of Georgia, the Chamber of Commerce of Atlanta 
and the Committee on Church Codperation, representing all the churches 
of Atlanta, the invitation being concurred in by representatives of the 
white churches, Atlanta has been selected as the place of meeting for the 
Eleventh Annual Conference of the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People. This is the first time that the branches of the 
Association will meet in annual conference in a southern city. The Atlanta 
Branch will do everything in its power to provide for the comfort and 
entertainment of delegates. Atlanta University has set aside dormitory 
accommodations for one hundred delegates. The members of the Atlanta 
Branch have secured hospitality for as many more delegates and friends as 
may attend. They extend most open-hearted invitations to all the branches 
and members of the Association. 

Atlanta is one of the most beautiful and attractive cities of the South. 
It is one of the most progressive southern centers of education, civic wel- 
fare and business and is well known to all interested in Negro develop- 
ment. Atlanta University, Morehouse College, Spelman Seminary, Morris 
Brown University, Clark University, and Gammon Theological Seminary, 
all testify to the activity of the friends of Negro education. Its educators 
and social service workers, its ministers and professional men, make it a 
center of progressive thinking on the race question. The city has a colored 
population of more than 60,000. With banks, insurance companies and 
other large business ventures owned and managed by colored people, with 
its many large and progressive colored churches, Atlanta’s colored citizens 
are second to none in their ability to entertain the Conference. 

Moreover, Atlanta is distinguished for more cordial and effective co- 
éperation between white and colored citizens than has been the case in 
probably any other southern city. Very recently the National Headquar- 
ters has received evidence of the cordial feeling of the leading white people 
of the city toward the progress of their colored fellow citizens. 

The Atlanta Branch contains in its membership the leading colored 
men and women of the city, its President being the Rev. R. H. Single- 
ton, D.D., pastor of Big Bethel A. M. E. Church; its Secretary, Lieut. 
Charles A. Shaw; and the Chairman of its Committee of Arrangements, 
Mr. Truman K. Gibson. The Branch has generously agreed to assume the 
responsibility of raising $1,500 for the expenses ofvthe Conference. There 
is every promise of a great and successful Conference provided the branches 
rally at Atlanta. Let the slogan be “On to Atlanta.” 
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WHEN 


May 30-June 2 has been selected as the time for the Conference after 
careful consideration and upon the advice of the Atlanta Branch. Dele- 
gates are asked to arrive on Saturday, May 29, and register at Headquar- 
ters, the Butler Street Branch of the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
corner of Butler Street and Auburn Avenue. This is a brand new “Y”’ 
where delegates will find every convenience and courtesy. Here they will 
receive final programs of the Conference, all instructions that are necessary, 
and will be assigned to their places of residence, 


MEMBERS AND DELEGATES 


Delegates’ Credential blanks have been sent to the Secretaries of all 
branches. Branches having a membership between fifty and one hundred 
are entitled to one delegate; those with a membership between one hundred 
and five hundred to two delegates; and those with a membership over five 
hundred to three delegates. All members of the National Association in 
regular standing are also entitled to become members of the Conference 
and will be accorded full privileges. The Conference will cordially 
welcome visitors and guests to all of its sessions. A registration fee of 
fifty cents will be charged, which entitles the member to an official badge, 
the official program, to the right to attend all meetings and entertainments, 


and to a printed report of the Conference which will be issued in the July 
Branch Bulletin or otherwise. 


THE PROGRAM 


The Conference will open with a meeting on Sunday, May 30, at 
which addresses of welcome will be delivered by Mayor James L. Key and 
Governor Hugh M. Dorsey, and will close with a night meeting, a great 
mass meeting, on Wednesday, June 2. It is intended that the Conference 
be compact, constructive and, business like so that everyone in attendance 
may feel well repaid for the time spent and that they have been stimulated 
by the discussions. 

The morning sessions of the Conference will be given over to the dis- 
cussion of Branch affairs and to the general business of the Conference. 
These morning sessions will be used to bring the branches more closely 
together that they may plan how most effectively to make the Branch a 
power in the local community for Negro advancement and for more effec- 
tive methods of codperation with the National Office, also to afford oppor- 
tunities for the National Office to learn how it may be of the greatest ser- 
vice to local communities. 

The afternoons will be kept free for committee meetings and informal 
conferences and recreation. i 

The three evening sessions will discuss the central questions that lie 
at the heart of the Association’s program—THE BALLOT, PUBLIC 
EDUCATION, LYNCHING AND MOB VIOLENCE, INDUSTRIAL 
CONDITIONS AND MIGRATION, AND SEGREGATION. 

As matter for the present issue of THE CRISIS must be prepared early 
in April, we are unable to give the names of the principal speakers, but 
every assurance can be given that each subject will be treated by leaders 
of thought and opinion who are well qualified to speak upon the subjects 
assigned to them and that the platform addresses will be notable contribu- 
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tions to Negro advancement and citizenship. Mr. Moorfield Storey, presi- 
dent of the Association, has agreed to prepare a comprehensive legal re- 
view of questions related to the Negro and the law. 

The Annual Conference increasingly will become the annual business 
session of the Association, although legally the Association is required to 
hold its annual meeting in New York on the first Monday in January. The 
Annual Conference becomes a great clearing house for suggestions to the 
National Board and National executives and from the branches to one 
another. We all need to take counsel, to learn from each other’s experi- 
ences, and to plan wisely for the future. 


COOPERATION 


The Atlanta Branch confidently expects to receive the codperation of 
the leading official and citizen organizations of the city. The invitations 
upon which the decision to meet at Atlanta was made are evidence of this 
and the Association counts it a sign of the progress that these invitations 
have been given. 

Arrangements will be made for Conference speakers to appear on 
Sunday morning, May 30, at the leading churches of the city. It is expected 
that many white churches will open their doors. Representatives of the 
Chamber of Commerce also have indicated their willingness to appear 
upon the program. 


TRAVELING ARRANGEMENTS 

Arrangements are under way for the engagement of special Pullman 
cars to start from convenient centers and go straight through to Atlanta, 
so as to arrive in the city in the afternoon of Saturday, May 29. These 
arrangements have been printed fully in the Branch Bulletin for April, in 
which is described the plan of starting special Pullmans from various 
convenient points throughout the country provided twenty-five or more 
delegates can be assembled to leave from the centers selected. Persons 
other than Branch delegates who desire to be accommodated in these 
Pullmans may communicate with National Headquarters. 


SPINGARN MEDAL 
The Spingarn Medal, which has always been a great feature of the 


Association’s meetings, will be awarded at one of the evening sessions of 
the Conference. 





mo 
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NE of the interesting and skillfully de- of the National Association for the Advance- 

fended cases resulting from the Wash- ment of Colored People. Messrs. James A. 
ington riots of July, 1919, is that of William Cobb, Royal Hughes and W. L. Houston are 
Laney, colored, who has been indicted for lawyers for the defense. Laney is charged 
murder in the first degree on purely cir- with having shot with premeditated malice 
cumstantial evidence and whose case was. and killed, Kenneth Crall, a white boy. Evi- 
taken up by the District of Columbia Branch dence presented by the Branch Legal Com- 
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mittee shows that on the night of July 21 
Laney was chased by a mob of white men, 
numbering from two hundred to five hun- 
dred; that Laney took refuge in an areaway, 
remained there for a while, and then re- 
turned to the front part of the yard and 
fired two or three shots. About the same 
time that Kenneth Crall was killed another 
white man was injured. But Laney was not 
the only man shooting, since there was a 
mob across the street around a house where 
a colored family lived, engaged in beating 
up the occupants of that house. Some of 
the witnesses during the trial of Laney 
testified that shots were flying so thick and 
fast that it reminded one of firecrackers on 
the Fourth of July. Crall was buried with 
the bullet that killed him still in his body, 
and no evidence has been produced showing 
that Laney fired that bullet. 

Laney’s case was on trial for nearly three 
weeks and a mistrial was had on account of 
the publication in the newspapers of letters 
which the court would not allow in evi- 
dence against the defendant. Defendant’s 
attorneys claimed that their publication had 
the same effect, so far as their weight with 
the jury was concerned, as if they had been 
admitted in evidence. The letters were ruled 
out by the court for two reasons: first, that 
having been written by Laney, they would 
have made him a witness against himself 
and, secondly, that the letters were )seized 
without warrant, which was illegal, since 
a “man’s home is his castle”. 

From an experienced lawyer, not a mem- 
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ber of the Legal Committee, we are in- 
formed that this case was most ably han- 
dled, the addresses and arguments to the 
jury being unusually convincing and the 
mastery of legal technique remarkably effi- 
cient. 

The Legal Committee of the District of 
Columbia Branch will continue to defend 
Laney. 

Another case which the Legal Committee 
of the District of Columbia Branch han- 
dled, an outcome of the Washington riots, 
is that of a colored man named Twine who 
was shot and killed by Officer Serola while 
he was fleeing. Serola, the officer, was ex- 
onerated by the Coroner’s Jury. Being 
convinced that this was a case of reckless, 
if not willful, shooting by an officer of a 
man simply because he was colored, Mr. 
Cobb, chairman of the Branch Legal Com- 
mittee, brought the matter to the attention 
of the United States Attorney who laid it 
before the Grand Jury, and Serola was in- 
dicted for second degree murder. 

The trial in the Criminal Court resulted 
in Serola’s acquittal for the reason that he 
was able to establish a good reputation for 
peace and good order, while it was proven 
that Twine was of bad reputation and that 
on several occasions he had made attacks 
upon police officers. However, in this par- 
ticular case the court was convinced that 
Twine had done nothing and that Officer 
Serola ought to have been punished for his 
reckless and careless shooting, but the jury 
decided otherwise. 
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arog as always, when the shadows 
fall, 
In that sweet space between the dark 
and day, 
I leave the present and its fretful claims 
And seek the dim past where my memo- 
ries stay. 
I dream an old, forgotten, far-off dream, 
And think old thoughts and live old 
scenes anew, 
Till suddenly I reach the heart of Spring— 
The Spring that brought me you! 


I see again a little wapdy lane, 
The moonlight rifting golden through the 
trees; 
I hear the plaintive chirp of drowsy bird 
Lulled dreamward by a tender, vagrant 
breeze; 
I hold your hand, I look into your eyes, 
I touch your lips,—oh, peerless, matchless 
dower! 
Oh, Memory thwarting Time and Space and 
Death! 


Oh, Little Perfect Hour! 












LITERATURE 

ULIAN M. DRACHMAN, in the Out- 
look: 

Into the fiery furnace 

Throw me to feel the flame 


That tears our stubborn metal 
And leaves it soft and tame. 


Upon the anvil hammer me 

Keen as the wroughten blade, 
And if I tremble cast me out; 
Not of such, swords are made. 


Plunge me, still hot and glowing, 
Into the icy chill; 

Temper my edge with freezing . . . 
Then may it be Thy will 


To grind me on the grindstone. 
Make me a true-edged knife. 
* * x 


“The Shadow”, by Mary White Ovington, 
is one of the new books published by Har- 
court, Brace and Howe. Miss Ovington 
traces the story of a young white girl who 
to save her mother’s name, has been hid- 
den among colored people in her childhood. 
Afterward this girl comes back to her own 
people but the shadow of those early days 
lies always across her path. The author 
writes with great delicacy and insight. The 
paper jacket of the book bears a design 
by Laura Wheeler. 


* * * 


The Times Literary Supplement says of 
“The Black Man’s Burden”, by E. D. 
Morel (The National Labor Press) : 


This book, in the words of the Introduc- 
tion, “seeks to convey a clear notion of 
the atrocious wrongs which the white 
peoples have inflicted upon the black” and 
“to lay down the fundamental principles 
of a humane and practical policy in the 
government of Africa by white men.” The 
slave trade, the hideous atrocities of the 
Congo, the various misdeeds of “capitalis- 
tic exploitation” and “Imperialistic under- 
takings” are once more called to judgment, 
and the safeguard for the future is found 
in placing Tropical Africa under the super- 
vision of a League of Nations with a Tropi- 
cal African Commission working continu- 
ously under it. How far the League of 


Nations is to supersede the present national 
administrations is not made clear. . . . 

We all need to be reminded that the in- 
terests of the peoples of Africa must not 
interests 


be subordinated to the of the 
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peoples of Europe, that Europeans are, or 
ought to be, trustees for developing the na- 
tive inhabitants of the African continent 
and their homelands for the best purpose 
on their own best lines. 


On the other hand the Times comments: 

No one would gather from this class of 
book that the whole upward course of the 
human race from the beginning has been 
one long process of unwarrantable intru- 
sion into other lands and of interminable 
eviction of races and peoples by one another; 
that the questions Who are the aborigines? 
What is their title? What constitutes own- 
ership? What is the standard of beneficial 
occupation? never can be fully answered, 
and that at best only rough justice can be 
done. What these pages embody is an ap- 
peal to what are styled “the producing 
masses” against “the propertied classes.” 
They are written in order to enlist on the 
side of philanthropy class prejudice and 
class antagonism. 

x * * 

We wonder mildly which the African 
minds most—‘‘unwarrantable intrusion”, or 
the enlistment of “class prejudice” on the 
side of “philanthropy”. 


* * * 

THE Crisis plans hereafter to publish a 
semi-annual review of books published by 
and about Negroes. The first of these re- 
views will appear in the June issue when 
Miss Ovington’s “Shadow”, Dr. Du Bois’ 
“Darkwater”, Bishop Coppin’s “Unwritten 
History” and other books will be discussed. 

* * * 

The fame of Jack Johnson is universal. 
The Ilanga Lase Natal of Natal, Africa, 
publishes the following news item—some- 
thing which we did not know of before: 


Isilwi asikulu§ saseMerika esimnyama 
nJack Johnson sibize inselele kuJess Wil- 
lard, wanqatuza ngolaka wati kafuni -ukul- 


wa nomuntu omnyama. 
* * 1* 


Who would have thought it? And Jess 


Willard is in it too! 
” * a 

Recent treatment of the Negro in peri- 
odicals: 

World Outlook, whole issue, October, ’19. 

Negro Puts to Sea, C. S. Osborn, Out- 
look, December 3, 19. 

Negroes in America, 
December 20, 19. 


Literary Digest, 
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Tuskegee Conference, W. A. Aery, Sur- 
vey, January 31, ’20. 

On. Being Black, W. E. B. DuBois, New 
Republic, February 18, ’20 


MEMORIALS 
HE Richmond, Va., News Leader ex- 
plains why the new colored hospital 
on Marshall Street should be called the 
“Gilbert Hunt” hospitai: 


There is a certain element of pathos in 
having to explain who Gilbert Hunt was 
and why he deserves this memorial. Men 
who have done less have had monuments; 
Gilbert Hunt’s name is known only to a few 
and, unless preserved in some such fashion 
as this, soon may be forgotten altogether. 

In 1811, Gilbert Hunt was a slave black- 
smith. He was then about thirty-eight 
years of age, of pure African blood, power- 
ful physique and perfectly-developed mus- 
cles. On the night of December 26, he went 
quietly to bed and was not aroused by the 
fire alarm. But within a few minutes after 
the flames broke out in the theatre, he was 
awakened by Mrs. George Mayo and was 
besought to go to the burning place and, if 

ossible, rescue her daughter—presumably 

fiss Louisa. Within a few moments Gil- 
bert was in front of the theatre, but found 
the entrance blocked and the windows al- 
ready aglare with flame. Presently he 
heard a voice hailing him from an upper 
window and he saw in the smoke Dr. James 
C. McCaw, a prominent physician, “a man,” 
writes Mordecai in his Richmond in “By- 
gone Days,” “who might have been chosen 
by a sculptor for a model of Hercules. Dr. 
McCaw had contrived to tear out the sash 
and called to Gilbert to know if he could 
catch in his arms women whom he might 
be able to drop to him. Gilbert volunteered. 
As fast as he could, and gasping all the 
while, Dr. McCaw would take a woman from 
the screaming throng behind him, would 
lower her from the window, with no support 
except his own strong arms, and would then 
release her. Below the window and prob- 
ably more than fifteen feet from the woman, 
Gilbert took his stand. Ten or eleven women 
he caught without injury. At last, with the 
flames close upon him, Dr. McCaw saw that 
he had only a moment. He took the woman 
nearest him and, to his surprise, saw that 
she was his own sister, a woman of a frame 
almost as powerful as his own. Even her, 
however, he was able to lower. Though she 
proved too heavy for Gilbert to catch, he 
unhesitatingly threw his body under her and 
broke her fall. Dr. McCaw then tried to 
jump himself, but was caught by the strap 
leather gaiter and, for a moment, hung 
from the window. Presently, as the strap 
broke he, too, came to the ground. Gilbert 
picked him up and dragged him over to the 
wall of the nearby First Baptist Church. 
He was just in time. Another moment and 
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the wall of the theatre collapsed precisely 
where Gilbert had been standing. All this 
happened, be it remembered, almost on the 
ground occupied by the new Negro hospital. 

What Gilbert did in 1811 for the women 
of Richmond he did some years afterwards, 
by a remarkable coincidence, for the men 
in the State Penitentiary. oe 

For neither of these acts—be it said to 
the shame of the city—was Gilbert given 
his freedom. But he was as industrious as 
he was brave, and, assisted by the trade of 
citizens who appreciated his services, he fin- 
ally bought his freedom. When Liberia was 
opened up and the immigration movement 
began there, Gilbert decided to go to Africa. 
He went with the good wishes of Richmond, 
but did not like the conditions he found 
there and returned to Richmond. He re- 
mained here a faithful, hard-working man, 
until his death in the spring of 1863, at the 
age of ninety. Filled as the newspapers 
then were with the stories of battle, space 
was found for tributes to Gilbert. He was 
doubtless buried in Richmond; a _ search 
might disclose his grave. 

Could there be a better name than that 
of this brave Negro for a hospital erected 
by citizens whose gifts were, in a sense, a 
tribute to the good conduct and progress of 
Richmond Negroes? All the circumstances 
combine to make the choice of this name 
ideal—that Hunt put his life in danger to 
save the lives of others, that his heroism 
was displayed within fifty feet of the new 
hospital, that the man with whom he labored 
in saving life was of a family of physicians 
that served Richmond for three generations 
and, finally that Gilbert was not given free- 
dom in 1811. The News Leader cannot 
imagine anything that would more fittingly 
typify the spirit of the new hospital than 
the name “Gilbert Hunt.” 

* a * 


Mrs. May Howard Jackson of Washing- 
ton, D. C., has executed in bronze a bust 
of Paul Laurence Dunbar, of which Miss 
Leila Mechlin writes in the Washington, 
D. C., Sunday Star: 


At the Dunbar High School a bust in 
bronze of the poet Paul Laurence Dunbar, 
by May Howard Jackson of this city, has 
lately been given permanent place. Mrs. 
Jacksgn was given a commission to execute 
this portrait by the students of the school 
and considers it one of her most successful 
achievements. Some have declared it a most 
excellent likeness, but, whether it actually 
resembles the poet or not, it undoubtedly 
possesses an unusually large measure of 
personality. 

The head, which is well modeled, repre- 
sents one who was a thinker, one apparently 
given to introspection. The eyes look 
straight toward the observer, but one feels 
that the vision is inward, that the man was 
one who searched his own soul. The ex- 


pression js peculiarly sad, almost tragic, as 











though the writer himself realized the sad- 
ness of his own too short career. Whether 
Mrs. Jackson has interpreted one of the 
great men of her own race truly or not is 
for those who knew him best to say. 

Mrs. Jackson studied for a time at the 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, 
but she has developed her work almost en- 
tirely through her own efforts and she has 
devoted herself almost entirely to interpret- 
ing her own race. 

She was represented in the winter exhibi- 
tion of the National Academy of Design in 
New York and her work has won her well 
merited commendation. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN SPORT 


EULAH AMIDON RATLIFF tells in 

the April Atlantic Monthly of a “nigger 
chase” in the Delta region of Mississippi. 
A colored man had killed a white man, and 
“Mr. Tom”, who usually took charge of 
such cases, told about the last big hunt 
after such a criminal: 


“And that was a real chase, too,” he said. 
“The first day we ran that nigger, his trail 
led to the cabin of a nigger named Ray. 
Beyond Ray’s we couldn’t find a trace of it, 
so we decided he had got a lift from there. 
I told Ray,— 

“ ‘Now, the best thing you can do is tell 
all you know. It may go hard with you 
anyway, but your only chance is to tell the 
truth.’ 

“He said, ‘Yes suh, boss, I sho’ will tell 


all I knows.’ 

“He was scared to death. That was a 
nasty shooting and everybody was stirred 
up. Ray told his story without any hesi- 
tation. Filly, the nigger who killed Kutner, 
had come to his cabin, he said, but he didn’t 
want to have anything to do with him and 
told him to get out. Then Filly pulled a 
gun, according to Ray, and ordered food, 
quick. With the gun pointed at him, Ray 
gave him some cornbread and meat and a 
‘drink of coffee.’ Then, Ray said, Martin, 
another nigger, came along on a horse. He 
stopped outside the cabin and whistled. 
Filly got up behind and they rode away. 

“Martin lived near Ray and we got hold 
of him in a few minutes and questioned him. 
He insisted he hadn’t seen Filly since the 
murder, and said he and Ray were always 
having trouble. We whipped him till he 
couldn’t stand up, but while we were whip- 
ping him he kept screaming that he didn’t 
take Filly away. Then we filled him up 
with water till he lost his senses, but he 
stuck to his story. : 

“Finally I went to Ray’s wife, who had 
been hiding in the cabin, and asked her 
about it. She said she hadn’t seen Filly, 
and swore he hadn’t been at the house. I 
took her out in the yard and made Ray 
tell his story before her. Then we began 
to whip her. She yelled that she would 
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‘tell it,’ and began to give the story she had 
heard Ray tell. She had it almost right, 
but there was just enough difference to 
prove she was lying to save herself and try- 
ing to repeat what Ray had said. 

“T told the crowd I didn’t believe Martin 
had helped Filly, and that Ray had made 
up his story because he thought he had to 
tell something to save his neck. I didn’t 
want any more to do with it and came home. 

“We never did get hold of Filly. We fin- 
ally struck his trail again. Someone saw 
him drop off a train forty miles away. We 
carried the hounds, down there on a flat car 
and followed the trail for a week, but we 
lost him out in the hills. I’d like to get my 
hands on that nigger, just to find out how 
he got away from here. He was at Ray’s 
cabin, of course, but I’m convinced it was 
while they were in the field. He may have 
stopped somebody passing there who didn’t 
know him and begged a ride, but more likely 
he was helped. I’d certainly like to know 
who carried him away.” 

I wanted to know whether anything hap- 
pened to Martin and Ray. 

“The crowd let Ray off with a whipping,” 
said Mr. Tom, “but they hung Martin.” 

* * + 


In the case of this particular Negro 
criminal Miss Ratliff adds: 


There were many sidelights. For in- 
stance, the woman from Blaine who stopped 
at Fitzhugh in her car to learn the progress 
of the hunt. 

_“They’ll get him, and I hope they torture 
him a couple of hours before they hang 
him,” she said. 

The sheriff of this county said to some 
men from Blaine, “If we catch him up here 
I’ll phone you all and bring him down on 
the train. You can meet me and overpower 
me at Doddsville.” 

Mr. Tom—We can’t let biggoty niggers 
get away with things like this. If we do. 
no one will be safe on the roads. 

Jimmy (age six)—Dirty nigger gonna get 
his if Daddy has to chase him a week. 

Mr. Dermott—If we could trail him all 
day today and all night, and catch him in 
the morning, we’d have had a good chase. 

Vick Burnett—Deer-huntin’ has it excite- 
ment, but there’s nothin’ as excitin’ as 
chasin’ a man. He’s worth outwittin’. 


THE NEGRO PRESS SPEAKS 


The Star of Zion says: 

ON A church property valued at 
CHURCH $125,000 was purchased less than 
PROPERTY eighteen years ago for $60,000, 

and the present indebtedness is 
less than $10,000. A church property in St. 
Louis valued at $175,000 was bought for 
$60,000, the debt on which is reduced to 
$20,000 in less than ten years. A church 


built in New York City at a cost of $35,000, 
but now valued at $100,000, has a debt of 
“Mother Zion,” New York 


about $10,000. 
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City, worth $125,000 and recently remodeled 
for $45,000, can be cleared of her indebted- 
ness for $15,000. The valuation of the 
Pennsylvania Avenue A. M. E. Zion Church 
in Baltimore, Md., is $85,000, but bought 
for $30,000 twenty years ago, only owes 
now less than $6,000. A church property 
in Philadelphia worth $175,000, purchased 
for $60,000, can be cleared of her obligation 
for $15,000. Five first class church prop- 
erties in Washington, D. C., the total valua- 
tion of which is $400,000, carry a combined 
debt of less than $20,000, four of them hav- 
ing swung clear of their encumbrances in 
the last six or seven years. The heavy debt 
hanging over the Fleet Street Memorial A. 
M. E. Zion Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., has 
been fully cancelled. A large number of 
church properties valued at from $2,000 to 
$50,000 each have had their entire indebted- 
ness removed in the last ten years. At the 
rate of church debt clearing now in prog- 
ress the A. M. E. Zion Church, even with 
the aggressive policy in the acquisition of 
new properties, building, rebuilding, and re- 
modeling, will be practically free from 
any menacing indebtedness in local church 
operations in the next twenty years. 
* * * 


The Twice-A-Week Herald, 
ON Baltimore, Md., remarks: 
WoMAN The enlargement of the suff- 


SUFFRAGE rage to women will no doubt cre- 

ate a situation in the South more 
perplexing than formerly and will be re- 
garded by the two by four statesmen of 
that section as an added menace because 
Negro women will have to be reckoned with 
in the application of disfranchising laws, 
which will prove to be a more difficult prop- 
osition than the disfranchisement of Negro 
men. Women cannot be as easily repressed 
as men and if the Negro women of the 
South make up their minds to exercise the 
right of suffrage granted under the law 
there will be some exciting scenes in the land 
of disfranchisement. 

For the sake of the Negro as well as for 
the white South it would be a calamity for 
attempts to be made to use violence in order 
to prevent the women of the race from ex- 
ercising the right to vote. 

If rough stuff is used and brutality is 
offered Negro women the white South will 
find that Negro migration has just started. 
The few who left the South from 1916 to 
the present don’t figure in the migration 
equation at all. And there will be little 
trouble to count those who remain in the 
South during the next few years. 


GREENSBORO, N. C., AND 
THE CRISIS 
CCORDING to the Raleigh, N. C., 
Times, a prominent white citizen of 
Greensboro objects to the fact that the A. 
and T. College, a colored institution of that 





CRISIS 
place, advertises in THE Crisis. This citi- 
ven says of THE CRISIS: 


Much of its space is devoted to a denun- 
ciation of lynchings in the South, and of 
state officials who are charged with neglect 
of duty in apprehending the lynchers, and 
also in demands that the Federal government 
cnact anti-lynching legislation. Further 
than this the publication from time to time 
injects a note of social equality. 

* * * 


[Don’t you love that? Can’t you see us 
insidiously “injecting” that “note”?] 

Attention is called also to a request of the 
February edition of THE CRISIS that all col- 
ored voters wire their congressmen and sen- 
ators to oppose the Sterling and Graham se- 
dition bills. 


Charles H. Moore replies in the Greens- 
boro Daily Record: 


In the first place, because one advertises 
in a particular journal it does not necessar- 
ily prove that he indorses every opinion ex- 
pressed by its publisher, for we know of 
many a Negro who sometimes puts an ad- 
vertisement in some rabid democratic paper 
that abuses and says all manner of mean 
things politically and otherwise about the 
race to which he belongs, but desiring, how- 
ever, to reach a certain class of readers of 
the paper, it was simply a matter of busi- 
ness with him to advertise in it and not 
necessarily one of sentiment or partiality. 

Now THE Crisis having, so “one of the 
most prominent citizens of Greensboro” says, 
1,138,000 subscribers [we didn’t know this 
but we’re going to ask the Business Mar- 
ager, right off!], Prof. James B. Dudley, 
being president of one of the leading schools 
in the South for the educational training 
for future usefulness of the Negro youth, 
as a matter of fact, is very much interested, 
as he should be, in that the A. and T. Col- 
lege should become known to 12,000,000 Ne- 
groes of the country and that they should 
likewise know for what it stands. There- 
fore, regardless of the personal opinions of 
the editor of THE CRISIS on any particular 
subject, but with an eye for business and 
an increased enrollment of students, he very 
wisely resorts to the columns of the maga- 
zine to secure the widest publicity for the 
institution over which he presides. 

* oe * 

In regard to that “note” of “social equal- 
ity”, Mr. Moore quotes THE Crisis itself: 

“Every time the American Negro seeks 
reasonably and earnestly to bring his case 
before the white South and the nation, the 
bourbons proceed to throw dust in the eyes 
of the public by screaming frantically, “So- 
cial Equality.” 


* * * 


This able defender of THE Crisis scores 
heaviest in what he has to say on taxes: 
The money which is annually appropriated 











for the support of the A. and T. College 
does not come entirely out of the pockets 
of the taxpayers of the state, but the 
federal governn.ent grants $16,500 of the 
$52,500 which the school now gets for its 
maintenance. 


However, if there is any white taxpayer 
who begrudges or complains of that $16,000 
which the state legislature votes as its quota 
for the successful running of the A. and T. 
College : hope he will reflect on 
what the Hon. James Y. Joyner, our former 
able and broad-minded state superintendent, 
has to say in the following paragraph, to be 
found on page 62 in his biennial report, 
1915-1916, to the state legislature: 

“Tt is estimated that the Negroes paid for 
schools in taxes on their own property and 
poll, not including corporations, about 
$216,094.84, or less than one-half of all that 
they received for school purposes.” 


* * * 


A Greensboro subscriber to THE CRISIS 
writes us: 


Some of us Negroes have had some very 
open, frank talks with some of our white 
citizens relative to this matter and we will 
be very much surprised if any other request 
is made upon President Dudley to tale his 
ad out of THE Crisis. He is holding his 
ground well. 

The Negroes are not in any frame of mind 
to entertain any such proposal as taking out 
the ad; we would object most strenuously. 
You never know how much we think of THE 
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CRISIS until something like this comes about. 
I am sure the Editor would feel very good 
to hear our people speak out so strongly for 
THE CRISIS and don’t even attempt any 
apology for taking it. ; 

If it were not for THE Crisis I don’t know 
what we would do. All of our other paper~ 
and periodicals are good and enjoyed, but 
none fill the place that THE CRISIS does. 


PLAIN SPEAKING 


R. KESLER writes in the Southern 
Workman: 


We have justified shady practices in 
politics on the ground of the necessity of 
securing a white man’s government. And 
when we got it, it was not a white man’s 
government. The crooked politics reacted 
on the integrity of the ballot against the very 
people who forgot to do right. The moral 
Iaw never sleeps and never forgets. In too 
many ways the Negro has toiled and got 
nothing because he did not know and was 
helpless to defend his rights. 


* * * 


To this may we not add this delicious bit 
of political advertising sent us from Ala- 
bama. This is an exact photograph. 

According to Alabama custom the Demo- 
cratic primary election is a “white” primary 
and no Negro is allowed to vote therein. 
This primary election is the real election as 
the officidl election is merely ,formal and 
simply registers the result of the “primary.” 


For Coroner: J.D.Goss 


THE WHITE MAN’S CANDIDATE 
SUBJECT TO THE DEMOCRATIC PRIMARY 
May 11, 1920 





Born in Mississippi, consequently I believe in 
white supremacy. We have practically disqualified 
the negro, an American citizen, from participating 
in the white primary. The Greek and Syrian should 


also be disqualified. 


I don’t want their vote. 


ff I 


can’t be elected by the WHITE MAN, I don’t want 


the office. 


Publishea by J. D. Goss, 2008 N. 5th Ave., 


Birmingham, Ala. 





COMPILED 


THE CHURCH 

T. CATHERINE A. M. E. Zion Church 

in Chicago, Ill., has bought the edifice 
of the white French Evangelical M. E. 
Church for the sum of $23,500. 
@ The Presbyterian Church in Philadel- 
phia, Pa., has adopted a budget of $75,000 
for work among Negroes. 
@ Mount Olivet Baptist Church in New 
York City has begun a drive to raise $100,- 
000 in two years. The Rev. William P. 
Hayes is pastor. 
q@ Mr. J. M. Chiles, who was transferred 
from the Cincinnati Y. M. C. A. to New- 
port News, Va., as Director of Membership 
and Religious Activities, reports that the 
religious work has grown from an attend- 
ance of twenty-five to between five and six 
hundred; the membership has 
from 1,050 to 1,600. 


increased 


MUSIC AND ART 
ADAME E. AZALIA HACKLEY re- 
cently directed a folk-song festival in 
Okmulgee, Okla., at which Mayor Swain, 
Judge Eldridge and members of the Board 
of Education were present. The Daily 
Democrat says: “In the tenor solo by C. J. 
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Harbour, ‘Exhortation’, the possibility of 
the development of voice culture was splen- 
didly shown. The soloist was given quite 
an ovation.” 

@ Emlyne J. Tindley, a colored dramatic 
contralto of Philadelphia, Pa., is giving re- 
citals in the Southwest. 

@ Cleota J. Collins, soprano, and Clarence 
C. White, violinist, have appeared in a re- 
cital at Shawmut Congregational Church, 
Boston, Mass. Mrs. White and Miss Eva 
Dykes were accompanists. 

@ At Paducah, Ky., the Hiawatha Motion 
Picture Theatre has been opened by Dr. S. 
H. George, a Negro, at a cost of $10,000. 
Mrs. George will have the active manage- 
ment of the theatre. Dr. George was re- 
cently elected delegate at large from Ken- 
tucky to the Republican National Conven- 
tion. 

C F. D. Allen’s poster designs from “Lyrics 
of Love and Laughter’, by Paul Lawrence 
Dunbar, will appear at the annual exhibition 
of the Toledo Federation of Art Society at 
the Museum of Art. Mr. Allen is a Negro. 
@ For Roland Hayes’ song recital at the 
Belasco Theatre, Washington, D. C., the en- 
tire theatre was sold out three weeks in ad- 
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vance and there was a large demand for 
tickets thereafter. Nearly 200 white persons 
bought seats. 
MEETINGS 

HE National Association of Colored Mu- 

sicians will hold its second annual con- 
vention in New York City during July. Miss 
Alice C. Simmons of Tuskegee Institute is 
secretary for the organization. 
@ William Pickens was the speaker at the 
sixth annual banquet of the Knife and Fork 
Club in Kansas City, Kan. One thousand 
people were present. 
( The annual Y. M. C. A. Student Confer- 
ence will convene June 4-15 at Kings Mt., 
N. C. 
( The annual session of the National As- 
sociation of Teachers in Colored Schools will 
be held July 28-30, in Baltimore, Md. 


@ The General Conference of the A. M. FE. 
Church will hold its twenty-sixth quadren- 
nial meeting in St. Louis, Mo., May 3-24. 
Three thousand delegates, including fifteen 
bishops, will attend. Bishop B. F. Lee, of 
Wilberforce, Ohio, will preside. 

C {n New York City the Negro Welfare In- 
dustrial Exposition and Fifteenth Regiment 
Recruiting Campaign will be celebrated May 
17-29 with exhibits, pageants, tableaux, con- 
certs and other entertaining and educational 
features. 


@ The General Conference of the A. M. E. 
Zion Church will be held at Knoxville, Tenn., 
in May. Bishop Clinton will preside and 
two bishops will probably be elected. 


INDUSTRY 

CCORDING to figures gathered by the 

Travelers’ Aid Bureau in New York, 
more than 200 Negro women and girls enter 
New York every week; the number of colored 
men coming here to seek employment and 
higher wages amounts to 300 a week. Most 
of the Negroes come from Alabama, Ten- 
nessee, Louisiana, Mississippi and Georgia. 
Numerous others arrive from the West !n- 
dian Islands as well as from various states 
of the middle west. From Chicago comes 
word that 200 Negroes arrive in that city 
each week from the South. 
C Negroes in Washington, D. C., have ac- 
quired at $80,000 the Ilkley and Bryn Mawr 
apartment houses. The purchase was made 


through the offices of Mortimer L. Harris. 
Ga., 


€ At Savannah, Negroes have 
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launcl.ed the Eureka Furniture 
Roland Edwards is manaver. 
( James Wright, a colored farmer at De- 


Company. 


land, Fla., has sold a 40-acre orange grove 
to white men at a price of $18,000; he re- 
tains the present year’s crop which is valued 
at $6,000. During the past twenty years Mr. 
Wright has accumulated from his holdings 
between $80,000 and $100,000. 

C A colored dentist at Griffin, Ga., Dr. 
Alonzo M. Wilkins, has completed a $32,000 
cash real estate transaction. The property 
is located.in the business section of the city. 
C@ The Clearing House at Norfolk, Va., re- 
ports for three colored banking institutions 
—the Brown Savings and Banking Company 
the Tidewater Bank and Trust Company and 
the United Savings Bank—a total capital of 
$259,847; surplus funds of $144,486; and 
deposits of $1,113,082; the total resources 
are $1,945,031. 

@ The Tri-City Electric Company at Dav- 
enport, Iowa, employs Eugene Ballard and 
Leroy Munroe, colored youths, as multigraph 
and addressograph operators. 

@ At Omaha, Neb., colored people have or- 
ganized the Codperative Workers of Amer- 
ica, a $100,000 buying and selling corpora 
tion to have 620 stockholders; 
ployee will be a stockholder. Mr. John 
W. Gordon is president. A contract has 
been signed for the purchase of property 
for a department store. 

q J. Hillary Taylor is president of the 
Liberty Company, capitalized at $25,000 
to operate a colored department store in 
Washington, D. C. 

@ The Unique Operating Company, Inc., 
a colored concern in New York City, has 
purchased four white apartment houses in 
Brooklyn for colored tenants. 

C William H. Dammond, a Negro, is de- 
signing a sugar factory comprising a block 
of five steel buildings to be built in Cuba. 
Mr. Dammond is a graduate in Civil En- 
gineering from the University of Pitts- 
burgh. For seven and one-half years he 
held a position with the Michigan Central 
Railroad. While in England he designed a 
hotel in London and a Carnegie Library 
near Derby. 


each em- 


WAR 
A’ Richmond, Va., William L. Anderson, 
of the 368th Infantry, has been award- 
ed a Distinguished Service Cross for brav- 
ery in action October 1-16, 1918. He served 
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as company runner in the Argonne offen- 
sive and braved shell fire to deliver mes- 
sages. 

C Three colored ex-service men of Chester, 
Pa., have been awarded Government Y. M. 
C. A. scholarships: James M. Richards, 
Commander of Post 300, American Legion, 
to the State College, Pa.; Joseph Barrett to 
Lincoln University; and Thomas Wright to 
Wilberforce University. 

@ The following is the athletic record of 
colored men in the 10th Cavalry and 25th 
Infantry: | Williamson, 10th Cavalry, 100 
yard dash in 93/5 seconds and the 220 
yard dash in 21 2/5; Ware, 10th Cavalry, 
440 yard dash in 47 2/5; Robinson, 25th 
Infantry, 880 yard run in 1.53 2/5. 


GHETTO 

T Kingston, N. C., the City Council 

has asked for an appropriation of $197 
for repainting red bulbs for Negroes and 
white bulbs for white people at the public 
drinking fountains. 
@ The following salary schedule for teach- 
ers at Norfolk, Va., has been adopted: 
colored elementary teachers, $650 to $1,000; 
white elementary teachers, $1,000 to $1,500; 
colored elementary principals, $1,000 to 
$1,600; white elementary principals, $1,800 
to $3,000. 
@ The city of Atlanta, Ga., has purchased 
at $5,000 a site 50 by 76 feet for a colored 
branch of the Carnegie Library. For fif- 
teen years the city has sought to make the 
colored people purchase the site, and has 
meantime denied them all public library 
facilities. Colored people are taxed to main- 
tain the white library! 
@ Two years ago colored Catholics at Fort 
Smith, Ark., were established in a separate 
church; previously they had attended the 
white church, occupying rear seats. Ata 
cost of $8,000 a separate brick church and 
school is to be erected for Negroes. 


CRIME 

2) igyes Special Grand Jury called to in- 

vestigate the riots at Lexington, Ky., 
in which a mob attempted to lynch a Negro, 
Will Lockett, has declared that to return 
indictments would “aggravate an already 
tense situation.” Although admission was 
made in the jury’s report that testimony 
which had been submitted did not warrant 
such action, the jury refused to indict any 
members of the mob. 





CRISIS 


@ The following lynchings have taken place 
since our last record: 
Montgomery Co., Ala., March 11, William 
Smith, shot; alleged attack on a white girl. 
Maysville, Ky., March 30, Grant Smith; 
alleged attack upon a white girl. 
Laurens, S. C., April 1, George Robert- 
son; cutting three boys in dispute. 


POLITICS 
HE Republican Executive Committee of 
McDowell County, W. Va., has elected 

its first colored secretary, in the person of 
Mr. T. Edward Hill. This committee has 
eight white and four colored members. Mr. 
Hill is president of the McDowell County 
Colored Republican Organization, compose: 
of more than 5,000 colored voters, twenty- 
seven of whom hold elective offices and nine- 
teen appointive positions. The annual sal- 
aries of the members of this organization 
from the public treasury aggregate approxi- 
mately $32,500. 
@ The League of Colored Republican Club. 
of Illinois has been incorporated at Chicago, 
with Alderman R. R. Jackson, president. 
@ Mrs. Annie S. Banks, a colored woman 
of Winchester, Ky., was among Seventh 
Congressional District Republican delegates 
to the state convention. Mrs. Banks was 
appointed a member of the Rules Com- 
mittee. 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE 
FFICIALS of thirty-seven industries 
last year sought the aid of advice 

from the Pittsburgh Urban League in solv- 
ing the problems of their Negro laborers. 

C The Pittsburgh League reports a reduc- 
tion of the number of cases of Negroes in 
the Morals Court since the prohibition law 
went into effect. 

( The citizens of Plainfield, N. J., have or- 
ganized an Urban League with the imme- 
diate purpose of founding a home for self- 
supporting girls—the greatest local need 
at this time. Mrs. Margaret Saunders is 
president. 

( The Cleveland Association, with William 
R. Conners executive secretary, has recent- 
ly enlarged its staff by adding Harvey B. 
Adkins, industrial secretary, and Mrs. Anni 
W. Forrester, director of home economics. 
Mr. Conners has secured the appointment 
of two colored men as welfare workers— 
one in a foundry and the other in a chemi- 
cal company; three colored men as foremen 











in industrial plants; -a woman welfare 
worker in a laundry where he had aiready 
placed fifty colored women; and has made 
openings for workers in two large indus- 
tries not before employing colored workers. 
@ During 1919, 20,815 persons used the of- 
tice of the Chicago Urban League on 37,350 
occasions. This with the other work cost 
the Chicago Urban League $15,000. 

@ The Neighborhood Department of the 
St. Louis Urban League has the codpera- 
tion of the Municipal Nurse Association, 
the Red Cross and the Parks and Play- 
ground Commission in its work of neighbor- 
hood improvement. 

@ The “Woman’s Committee of Fifteen” 
conducts the employment and the children’s 
work of the Cambridge Urban League. 

C Mrs. S. W. Layten, secretary of the 
Philadelphia Association for the Protection 
of Colored Women, is a member of the Ad- 
visory Committee on Public Health in Phil- 
adelphia. 

( Miss Catherine Lealtad, formerly stu- 
dent secretary of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association, has taken charge of 
the Bureau of Research and Investigation 
of the New York Urban League, acting as 
assistant to James H. Hubert, executive sec- 


retary. Howard D. Gregg, Yale, 1919, has 
become the industrial secretary of the 
League. 


@ The Annual Report of the Brooklyn Ur- 
ban League shows an increase of 300 mem- 
bers. The League has given valuable as- 
sistance to social organizations during the 
year through surveys made at their request. 
It has worked in behalf of children in the 
Children’s Court and with Child-caring so- 
cieties. 

C Elmer A. Carter, Harvard, 1912, the 
new executive secretary of the Columbus 
Urban League, has addressed the students 
of the Department of Sociology at Ohio 
State University. 


EDUCATION 
R. FRANK W. JOHNSTON of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, has been elected President 
of the Board of Trustees of the State Nor- 
mal and Industrial School at Wilberforce. 
He jis the first colored member to hold this 
position. 
€@ Hampton Institute’s basketball team is 
the champion college team for 1920, as 
shown by the following record: Shaw was 
defeated at Hampton and at Raleigh— 31 
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to 15, and 24 to 21; Lincoln was defeated 
at Hampton and Philadelphia—28 to 15 and 
32 to 24; Hampton lost the first game to 
Howard at Hampton, 35 to 24, but won the 
second game in Washington, 17 to 16; How- 
ard, the only contender for championship 
honors, has played three games, winning 
two and losing one. 

@ The civics class at Dunbar High School, 
Washington, D. C., is publishing “Civitas” 
to be issued on the first and fifteenth of 
each school month. 

C Candidates for 1920-21 fellowships of the 
National Urban League must make appli- 
cation before June 1, 1920, to Mr. A. L. 
Jackson, 127 East Twenty-third Street, 
New York City. These fellowships are open 
to those who have made a definite decision 
to engage in social work, including secre- 
taryships, supervisors, superintendents, pro- 
bation officers and similar service. 

C The will of Miss Lucy M. Spelman, sister 
of the late Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, be- 
queaths over $200,000 to the General Educa- 
tion Board to be used to prepare colored 
girls for trained nursing. 

@ Colored Methodists in a “Victory Rally” 
for Wilberforce University have raised 
$80,000. 

C The General Education Board has appro- 
priated $250,000 toward an endowment 
fund of at least $500,000 to be used by 
Howard University for medical education. 
@ Among a class of one hundred police re- 
cruit graduates at the Ninth Coast Armory, 
New York City, was a Negro—Reuben R. 
Carter. 


SOCIAL PROGRESS 

HE Chicago Commission on Race Re- 

lations appointed by Governor Lowden 
to investigate the Chicago Race Riots in- 
vites communications from individuals or 
organizations having information or sug- 
gestions to offer. The Commission’s offices 
are at Room 1201, People’s Life Building, 
130 North Wells Street, Chicago, Ill. Edgar 
A. Bancroft is chairman of the Commis- 
sion; Graham Romeyn Taylor, executive 
secretary; and Charles S. Johnson, asso- 
ciate executive secretary. 
@ The name of Frederick Douglass appears 
among nominations for the Hall of Fame 
at New York “University, marking the first 
time for a Negro to be suggested. 
q@ At Dallas, Tex., Mr. G. F. Porter has 
been drawn for jury duty. When he ap- 
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peared he was informed that a mistake had 
been made and dismissal and pay were of- 
fered him; but Mr. Porter, the lone Negro 
juror, says: “I merely want to perform a 
service which is expected of every American 
citizen. I will remain here until I am 
properly excused.” 

C Sarah Porter, a colored woman at Steu- 
benville, Ohio, has been appointed tuber- 
culosis nurse. 

@ Steubenville, Ohio, has two colored mail 
carriers, Messrs. David Madison and John 
Lyons. 

@ Governor E. P. Morrow at Kentucky has 
appointed the first colored woman notary 
public for Jessamine County—Mrs. Mary 
E. MeNair. 

@ A colored physician at Fort Scott, Kan. 
—Dr. B. A. McLemore—has been practicing 
for thirty-three years; 85 per cent. of his 
practice is white. Dr. McLemore is a grad- 
uate of Meharry. 

C@ Mrs. Katherine D. Tillman and Miss 
Mabel Saunders, colored women at Fort 
Scott, Kan., averaged 99 per cent. in a Red 
Cross Nurse examination. 

@ The State Board of Control at Lincoln, 
Neb., has upheld the action of Mrs. Clara 
Treat in dismissing a white instructor, 
Margaret Hall, who refused to dine at the 
same table with Grace Lucas, a colored 
teacker. Mrs. Treat is superintendent of 
the Industrial School for Girls at Geneva. 
@ Mayor Harry L. Davis at Cleveland, 
Ohio, has appointed Alexander O. Taylor, 
superintendent of the New Municipal Bath 
House; Mrs. Geneva Tuck, head of the 
Women’s Department; and Colonel Charles 
S. Royal, chief custodian. These appoint- 
ments were made upon the recommendation 
of the colored councilman, Mr. T. W. Flem- 
ing of the 11th Ward. 

( The Keystone National Detective Agency 
has been established by Negroes in Chicago, 
Ill., with Sheridan A. Bruseaux in charge. 
Mr. Bruseaux spent seven years in Gov- 
ernment Secret Service, both abroad and in 
the United States. 

q Mr. Max Yergan, International Student 
Y. M. C. A. secretary, formerly employed 
by the National War Work Council as asso- 
ciation secretary in British East Africa, has 
been named by the International Committee 
as the first National Secretary for Africa. 
@ The Interchurch World Movement, co- 
operating with the National Y. M. C. A. 
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and Y. W. C. A., is conducting 400 Life- 
Work Campaigns in colleges, twenty-eight 
of which are colored colleges. 

@ Simon Hollins is the first colored man 
to sit on the Grand Jury at Waco, Tex. Mr. 
Hollins is janitor for the First National 
Bank. 

@ Dr. Edward J. Perry, a Negro at Kansas 
City, Mo., has been appointed to the Sur- 
gical Staff of the Santa Fé Railway Com- 
pany. 

@ James H. Roberson and Robert L. Price, 
Negroes, have been appointed foremen in 
the Water Department at Baltimore, Md 
They will have colored gangs. 

C Governor Ritchie at Baltimore, Md., has 
appointed fourteen colored notaries, of 
whom five are women. 

@ Katherine E. Jones, a colored woman of 
Springfield, Ohio, is a deputy clerk in the 
office of the County Recorder. She was 
nineteen years of age when sworn in. Miss 
Jones attended the Springfield High School 
and studied two years at Howard Univer- 
sity. 

@ Mrs. Carrie Robo, a colored woman of 
Gadsden, S. C., has been appointed post- 
mistress. 

C Provision has been made in a budget 
adopted by the Interchurch World Move- 
ment for the erection of hospitals for Ne- 
groes in Virginia, Alabama, Georgia, Ken- 
tucky, Mississippi, Missouri, North and 
South Carolina and Texas; $3,100,000 will 
be expended for the hospitals. Plans also 
include the establishment of a training 
school for Negroes in New Orleans and the 
erection of homes for destitute Negro chil- 
dren in South Carolina, Arkansas and Mis- 
sissippi, at a cost of $450,000. 

@ In the Heights Police Court, New York 
City, Lawrence E. MecNichols, a white 
Southerner and member of the staff of the 
Literary Digest, was given his choice of ‘go- 
ing to jail or apologizing to a colored boy 
whom he struck. He apologized. 

q Mr. J. Bliss White, a Negro at Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., was first on a list of appli- 
cants taking examination for the practice 
of law; his average was 100 per cent. in a 
class of twenty-three whites. Mr. White is 


a graduate of Talledega College, La Salle 
University of Law and the Chattanooga 
School of Law. He also studied law while 
assisting his father, Mr. J. W. White. 

@ The Charlestown, W. Va., Hospital. a 
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white institution, reports that patients to 
the number of eighty-five were treated at 
the expense of the Rouss Fund during the 
year; of this number sixty-three were col- 
ored patients. 
@ Governor Morrow, at Kentucky, has 
signed the bill of Senator Jay Harlan which 
provides punishment for mob violence and 
the removal of peace officers who surrender 
prisoners. 
@ Negroes at Boston, Mass., are petition- 
ing for equal opportunity to all citizens for 
employment in the street railway compa- 
nies. 
@ The Rockefeller Foundation has been op- 
erating in the South for the control of 
malaria in rural districts. On a group of 
cotton plantations near Lake Village, Ark., 
where most of the population were Negrves, 
the apparent average infection at the be- 
ginning of the work showed a reduction cf 
70.6 per cent. after preventive work. The 
average annual per capita cost of screening 
was $1.75. 
@ The Jimmy Sullivan Fund for “the use, 
education and maintenance” of the seven- 
year-old son of John Sullivan, who lost his 
life in trying to save two colored boys from 
drowning at Indianapolis, Ind., amounts to 
$3,122; of this sum the colored Y. M. C. A. 
collected $1,358. 
PERSONAL 

ISS SARAH RECTOR, the colored 

owner of oil lands at Muskogee, Okla., 
valued at $1,500,000, has become of age; 
her estate has been turned over to her 
Mrs. Rose Rector, the mother, recently filed 
a petition in the Okmulgee County Court 
asking that a guardian be appointed to ad- 
minister the girl’s affairs, alleging that she 
is incapable through lack of business abilily 
to handle them herself. “To declare wie 
girl incompetent without personally exam 
ining her would be a waste of time,” ac 
cording to Judge E. V. Vernor, “as the 
higher courts would hold the proceeding: 
invalid.” 
@ Dr. Lucy Moton, the principal of Normal 
School in Washington, D. C., has asked for 
retirement, to become effective June 30, 
1920. 
@ Judg~ Joseph E. Lee, a Negro in Jack- 
sonville, Fla., who served as secretary of 
the Republican State Organization and was 
collector of Internal Revenue, is dead. He 
was seventy-one years of age. 


@ James M. S. Hamilton, a colored man, 
for over fifty years has been subscription 
clerk for The Nation, working seven days 
in the week and taking only one vacation in 
thirty-five years. 

C The late Nathan Smith of Springfield, 
Ill., an ex-slave, accumulated land which 
has been sold to a white man for $32,000; 
the estate is to be divided among a number 
of nieces and nephews. 

C The Rev. William F. Allen, for twenty 
years pastor of Hoffman Street Christian 
Church, Baltimore, Md., is dead at the age 
of sixty-five. A wife and two children sur- 
vive him, 

( Attorney C. R. Richardson at Richmond, 
Va., representative of the State Republican 
Committee, was presented a gold watch on 
his thirty-third birthday for services ren- 
dered Richmond. The presentation speech 
was delivered by Mayor Zimmermann. 

@ Miss Mayme Kinchlow, 769 J Avenue, 
Coronado, Cal., would like to know the 
whereabouts of George, William and Jessie 
Kinchlow. 

C@ Mrs. Arthur H. Edwards, a colored 
woman at Pittsfield, Mass., who is instruc- 
tor for two sewing classes of the local 
branch of the Red Cross, has been awarded 
an insignia and a certificate after naving 
served an unlimited number of hours. Mr. 
Edwards, her husband, is the only cvlorea 
member of the Board of Trade. 


FOREIGN 

HE Land Bank of South Africa, meant 

for the advantage of farmers, has re- 
ceived government funds amounting to near- 
ly £5,000,000, mostly derived from native 
taxation. In its constitution there is a 
clause debarring natives and other non- 
Europeans from membership! 
C Between 40 and 50,000 natives in Pre- 
toria, South Africa, workers in gold mines, 
are striking. General Smuts remarks that 
by means of organized picketing they are 
doing things of which he would have con- 
sidered them incapable. 
C@ In Porto Rico daily laborers are paid 
from 60 cents to $1.50 for an eleven hour 
day; women are paid from 30 cents to 60 
cents, and children 10 cents and up for an 
eleven hour day. It is from the work of 
these Porto Rican natives and similar peons 
that the sugar concerns of the United States 
are accumulating vast wealth. 
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“JUST THE PLACE FOR YOUR GIRL” 


Daytona Normal and Industrial Institute for Negro Girls, Daytona, Fla. 
Beautiful location, ideal home life, fine, modern equi 
Courses include Kindergarten, Primary, Grammar. 
Nurse Training at McLeod Hospital a specialty. 

Send for Catalog. 


MARY McLEOD BETHUNE, 








STATE UNIVERSITY, Louisville, Ky. 


Bell Phone Spruce 1924 30-Day System 


Derrick 
Shorthand School 


Childs’ Building 
1435 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Only School of its Kind 


in America 


Position 


ENROLL NOW for SUMMER COURSE 


including shorthand, touch typewriting, 
bookkeeping and advanced method of office 
training. 


M. G. DERRICK, Principal and Manager. 























The Lincoln Hospital and Home 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


in the city of New York 


offers to young colored women a three 

years’ course of instruction in nursing. 

Capacity of hospital—42o beds. 

Post Graduate Course of six months to 

graduates of accredited schools. 

For information apply to: 
Superintendent of Nurses 


Lincoln Hospital and Home 
New York, N.Y. 


HALE INFIRMARY AND NURSE TRAINING 
SCHOOL, 325 Lake Street, Montgomery, Ala. 


Offers to High School graduates and youn 
women of higher education and good mora 
character, between the ages of 18 and 85, a 
three years’ course in the profession of nurs- 
ing. For further information apply to the 
Superintendent enclosing a stamp. 





THE STENOGRAPHERS’ INSTITUTE 


1227 S. 17th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PHONOGRAPHY TYPEWRITING 
BOOKKEEPING 


Special three-month Classes in Benn Pitman Phonography and 
Prevtical Bookkeeping organizing June Ist, for Grammar 
School students, High School students, Public School teachers 
and others. Matriculate for typewriting at any time—indi- 
vidual attention—a practical and efficient system. 


EDWARD T. DUNCAN, Pres. 










ent. 
igh, Normal, Vocational. 
Terms reasonable, 


Principal. 


Founded 1879. 
The only Institution in the State having for its object 
Collegiate, Ministerial, Medical, and Legal training for Col- 
6red citizens in Kentucky. 
Social Service, 


Special training in Insurance, Nursing 
Domestic Science, Missionary 


and 
Hospital Work. 


Normal, Commercial, 
training class. 
Evening classes, 


Music, 


correspondence course. Degrees offered. 
President C. H. Parrish 


TEACHERS 


We have had calls for teachers from Alabama, 
Arkansas, Delaware, District of Columbia, Florida, 
Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisi- 
ana, Maryland, Mississippi, Missouri, New York, 
North Carolina, Ohio, klahoma, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Vir- 
ginia and West Virginia. 

THE MUTUAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


1403 New York Avenue Washington, D. 0, 


The Colored Teachers’ Bureau 


Will Help You Get a Better Paying Position. 
REGISTER NOW REASONABLE TERMS 


Address: Colored Teachers’ Bureau 


Box 22, Wilberforce, 0. 

























MOTHERS 
FIT YOUR DAUGHTER FOR LIFE 


Now is the Time to “STUDY” the School to 
which you are going to send your daughter 
next Fall. 

THIS INSTITUTION IS 
DEEPLY CHRISTIAN 


It Permits No Shabby Work and Tolerates 
No Loose Habits 


SIXTH GRADE THROUGH THE NORMAL 
Together With 
VOCATIONAL TRAINING 
MUSIC ATHLETICS 


Our AIM is to turn out well-rounded women, 
trained in intellect 


an 

Disciplined in self-reliance 
THE TRAINING SCHOOL GIRL GOES 
BACK TO HER COMMUNITY PREPARED 
TO HELP at STANDARDS OF 


REQUIREMENTS: 
Sound in Health and Moral Character 


Not UNDER FIFTEEN Years of Age 
ABOVE the FIFTH GRADE 


Good record in institution formerly attended. 
SEND FOR CATALOG 


NATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOL FOR 
WOMEN AND GIRLS 


Miss Nannie H. Burroughs, President 
Lincoln Heights Washington, D. Cc. 
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THE CRISIS 


VA. UNION UNIVERSITY 


RICHMOND, VA. 
Founded 1865 
College, Academic and Theological depart- 


ments. The school of Arts and Sciences 
offers classical and scientific courses. Special 
emphasis on Pre-Medical Work. Theological 
department confers B.Th. and B.D. Fore- 
most in Debating and Athletics. For further | 
a address WM, J. CLARK, Presi- 
ent. 





YOUNG WOMEN 
HERE IS YOUR CHANCE 


GOOD POSITIONS—GOOD SALARIES 


Answer the Call for Social Workers and 
Enter the World’s Greatest Field for Service 


Efficient, Earnest, Openers Leaders are 
n 


DEMAND 


We Train for Christian Leadership—The 
Only Kind of Leadership That Will Stand 
Test in the 


NEW DAY. 
Department open to those who have had. at 


least, one year of training in a good High 
School. 


Get Ready For Service 
The World Needs YOU 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


NATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOL 
FOR WOMEN AND GIRLS 


Miss Nannie H. Burroughs, President 





Lincoln Heights, Washington, D. C. 








For a Selected List of Books bearing on 
the Negro Problem see the inside front | 
cover. 
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A MONEY GETTER because it is A CROWD GETTER. 


Churches and Clubs looking for a play that will afford an 
evening of Side-Splitting Fun, should have 


The Slabtown Convention 


An entertainment in one act; full of wit 
and good humor. Scores of churches have cleared from 





One to Two Hundred Dollars in One Night. PRICE, 50c. 
MISS NANNIE H. BURROUGHS, Author 
Lincoin Heights, Washington. D. C. 
BENJ. FRANKLIN SAID: 


“An investment in knowledge always pays the best 


interest.” We furnish an original New York City 
Negro news column for one dollar weekly! Why not 
increase the circulation of your paper by letting us 
increase your New York City news? We have never 


failed a newspaper or an advertiser since we have 
been in business! 


WEWSPAPER SERVICE BUREAU 
Fifteen telephones, 309 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


‘JHE CURSE OF RACE PREJUDICE 


By James F. Morton, Jr., A. M. 
One book which you cannot afford to be without 





All the arguments on the subject and an arsenal of 
overwhelming facts. It is thorough without being 
tedious. Every colored family and every white 


friend of justice needs it Price 


25c. 


and will enjoy it. 
Send oe at once to 

AMES F. MORTON, JR., 
211 West 138th Street New York, N. Y. 


100 FINE CALLING CARDS 50 CTS. 


Neatly printed with your name and address. 
Most fashionable styles and sizes for ladies or 
gentlemen. Your card represents you, there- 
fore only the best quality should be used. 
Business and Professional Cards 

furnished in several styles appropriate for 
any business or profession at the following 
prices: 100 for 85 cents, 250 for $1.50, 500 





for $2.25, 
Below are a few styles of our lettering: 


Mas. George x. Franklin 
Mrs. John “WO. Cadets 


Mir. Clifford Roy Langford 

Miss Christina Mae VanByke 

MR. FREDERICK A. HARRINGTON 
AGENTS WANTED 


Good pay can be earned taking orders for 
our cards. Pleasant, dignified and profitable 
spare time work. There is a big demand 
everywhere for Calling and Business Cards 
and you will have no trouble in getting or- 
ders. No experience necessary as we furnish 
instructions with outfit. All order? filled 
promptly and sent prepaid. Write now for 
samples and agents’ terms. 


The HOUSE OF CHOWNING, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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$1.25.) 
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TWO GREAT BOOKS for $2.50 
NO LIBRARY COMPLETE WITHOUT THEM 


The History of the Negro Race and Negro Soldiers in the 
Spanish-American War, 
Pharoas—400 pages, 50 illustrations. 


Mention Tus Crisis. 


Dating Back to Egypt and the 
(Retails alone for 
Was adopted as a textbook by North Carolina 


State Board of Education. 


The Pictorial History of the Negro in the Great World 
War, giving a brilliant historical sketch, a description of 
battle scenes by Colonel Haywood, of the Fighting Fif- 
teenth New York, Capt. 
Tyler and others, with*150 excellent pictures of officers 
and men and war views. 


Marshall, Sergeant Steptoe, Ralph 


(Sells alone for $2.00.) 


Just Think, only $2.50 for these two great books. 


Agents wanted everywhere, large commissions paid 
ADDRESS: E. A. JOHNSON, 17 West 132nd Street, New York, N.Y- 
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THIS SUIT 





















Made Don’t send one penny, just send 
— your name and address. We'll send | 


you full details of this wonderful 
offer Absolutely FREE. Don’t 
delay because thousands will be 
taking advantage of this ‘‘un- 
heard-of” sacrifice. Just think 


am" ESET EE 


EXPRESS PREPAID 


Youcan’tafford to overlook this 
chance. Weare taking onsome 
new agents torepresent us and take 
orders for our swell tailoring—we’ll 
give you your own suit FREE and 
pay you Big Money besides. 


No Extra Charges 


Oe \ of any kind—all the latest fanc 

w “& Styles, any size, large or small, 

math golf bottoms, ey belt loops, 
u 


WRITE TODAY \\ g tops, pearl 
Act Quick \) Everything Free. 


Don’t Delay $2,500 a Year for You 


Just for your spare time—many make more, It’s dead easy. 
Send us your name and address NOW for our Wonderful Style 
Book and dozens of rich samples to choose from. Pick out 
your suit right away—it won’t cost you a penny. 


THE PROGRESS TAILORING CO., Dept. 1752 CHICAGO 


Measure 






ttons, etc. 
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26TH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


SOUTHERN AID SOCIETY OF VIRGINIA, INC. 


527 N. 2nd Street, 
Richmond, Va. 


RECEIPTS 

Jan. 1, 1919—Cash Balance 
Brought Forward $102,656.72 

Dec. 31, 1919—Annual In- 
632,335-15 


Gross Receipts for 
1919 .. » - $734,991.87 
se d DISBURSEMENTS 
« Doen aoe Dec. 31, 1919—Total Dis- 
ee bursed during year (in- 
Bede 4 ‘ cluding investments 
made during year) $589,914.93 


Cash Balance Jan. 1, 
$145,076.94 


Jan. 1, 1920—Total Assets. $452,155.36 
Jan. 1, 1920—Total Liabili- 
ties (including Capital 
53,024.28 


Jan. 1, 1920—Surplus Fund $399,131.08 


Total Amount Paid to 
Policyholders to Dec. 31, 
$1,898,764.19 


The splendid achievement shown above is the result of merited confidence 
and liberal support of the people in the Good Old State of Virginia: A Superior 
Policy of Protection issued by the Society: And a Superior Service efficiently 
rendered by a Loyal and Conscientious set of Officers and Employees. 


We are proud of this Record—our Policyholders, our Officers and Employees. 
We extend to each and all our sincere thanks, and pledge our utmost in Pro- 
tection, Service and Co-operation. 


SOUTHERN AID SOCIETY OF VIRGINIA, INC. 


527 NORTH SECOND STREET 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 
A. D. Price, Pres. A. Washington 
Edw. Stewart, rst Vice-Pres. W. E. Randolph 
Jas. T. Carter, 2nd Vice-Pres. & Atty. has. N. Jackson 
B. A. Cephas, 3rd Vice-Pres. . L. Jordan, Sec. 
W. F. Baker, Treas. W. A. Jordan, Asst. Sec. 
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Scott’s official History of the American Negro in the 


GREAT WAR 


Bishop Hartsell of the Methodist i:piscopal Church writes as follows: 
“I have read your history of The American Negro in the War and want to congratu- 





late you on having issued so quickly a volume of so much value. 
have a very wide circulation and be assured a permanent place among the masses 


The official records will 
The 


candid and fair spirit which characterizes all your public utterances is manifest.” 


A Proud Chapter 
in the History of 
the Negro Race 


The official and authentic 
history of the true part 
played by the Negro in the 
great World War, written 
by a man whose valuable 
experience, intimate con- 
nection with every phase of 
the direction of the great 
struggle, makes it possible 
to publish the true facts. 


A great historical volume 
that should be in every 
Vegro home. Gives inside 
facts and accurate and of- 
ficial data and pictures 
which will appear in no 
other book. Every chapter 
is full of the very informa- 
tion which you have been 
anxiously waiting to know. 


This Great Book tells 
all about the Negro Every- 
where in the World War 
— How He Did His Duty, 
in every capacity — from 
right up in the front line 
trenches and on the bat- 
tlefields— clear back to 
the work of keeping the 
home fires burning; on the 
farms; in the mills and 
munition plants; on the 
railroads and steamships; 
in shipyards and factories. 
Men and women with the 
Red Cross, the Y. M. C. 
A., the Y. W. C. A,, the 
War Camp Community 
Service, the Liberty Loan 
Drives, etc. 


Scott’s Official History 
was written for the Negro 
by the Negro that the 
wonderful record of dar- 
ing deeds, gallant bravery 
and undying heroism of 
our black troops might 
never perish. A great tri- 
bute to the patriotism of 
the Negro Race. 
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Emmett J. Scott, 
AM., LL.D. 


Agents Wanted 


Make $8.00 to $20.00 per 
day —right now —selling 
Scott’s Official History — 
best book, biggest seller, 
quickest money-maker for 
live agents. New from 
cover to cover. Be first in 
your territory and get the 
orders. We pay you high- 


est commissions. 
FREE Write today 

for free outfit, 
including agents’ sample 
book and full instructions. 
Send 25 cents to’ prepay 
postage. 





Copy mailed to any address 


upon receipt of $2.90 for 
cloth binding or $3.75 
for Morocco binding 


THE NEGRO HISTORICAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mention 


Pair Crisis 


Written by 


Emmett J. Scott, A.M., 

LLD., Special Assistant to 

Secretary of War, Newton 
aker. 


Assisted by the follow- 
ing notable individuals: 
Dr. Carter G. Woodson, 
Director of Research, The 
Association for the Study 
of Negro Life & History, 
Inc. Ralph W. Tyler, Ac- 
credited Representative of 
the Committee on Public 
Information, who accom- 
panied the colored troops 
to war fronts in France. 
William Anthony Aery, 
Publication Secretary, 
Hampton Normal and Ag- 
ricultural Institute. Mon- 
roe N. Work, Director Di- 
vision of Records and Re- 
search, Tuskegee Normal 
and Industrial Institute. 


Mrs. Alice Dunbar Nel- 
son (formerly Mrs. Paul 
Laurence Dunbar) leader 
in the mobilization of col- 
ored women of the coun- 
try for war work under 
the auspices of the Wo- 
men’s Committee, Coun- 
cil of National Defense 
Miss Eva G. Bowles, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, in 
charge of the colored 
work of the Young Wo- 
men’s Christian Associa- 
tion. Lieut. T. T. Thomp- 
son, Historian who accom- 
panied the famous 92d Di- 
vision, U. S. A. to France. 

‘Over 600 large pages 


(equal to 800 ordinary 
pages). 
Profusely illustrated 


with nearly 150 official 
French and American 
Negro War Photographs, 
showing all sides of War 
Activities and Negro sol- 
dier Life, from the Call 
to the Colors on Through 
the Training Camps. 
Then to the Battle 
Fronts and back to the 
Happy Home Coming. 
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Cleota J. Collins | 


Lyric Soprano 


Recitals, including compo- 
sitions by Negro composers, 
short, snappy lectures 
on Negro music. Your com- 
munity and young people 
will be musically inspired. 


Address: 
156 Hamilton Avenue 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 





Clarence Cameron White 
VIOLINIST 


“Critics are one in their 
high estimate of the splendid 
attainments of Clarence 
Cameron White and his Con. 
cert appearance in your city 
means the musical event of 
the season.” For terms and dates address 


616 COLUMBUS AVENUE BOSTON, MASS. 





WILLIAM H. RICHARDSON, - Baritone 


“One of the agreeable features of his singing was his 
distinct enunciation.’’ Philip Hale in The Boston Herald. 
ADDRESS: 


170 WALNUT AVENUE ROXBURY, 


E. ALDAMA JACKSON 


Graduate of Institute of Musical Art 


MASS. 





Organist-Director of Music of St. Marks M. E., 
Church; Concert Accompanist; Piano, Voice, 
Theory, Instruction, Conducting, Coaching. 


Harmony taught from beginning to com- 
pletion. Private or correspondence. 
Geothius system. 
185 W. 135th St., New York, N. Y. 
Telephone Morningside 1708. 


Studio: 
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The Greater Invincible Concert Co. 
HIGH CLASS ENTERTAINERS 
EDMONIA MACKEY, Coloratura Soprano 
CAULYNE MOSELY, Soprano and Reader 
T. W. LANGSTON, Violinist and Baritone Soloist 
Churches Schools Lodges Y.M.C.A.’S 
For dates and terms write: 
1910 E. 24th Street, Kansas City, Mo. 





Badges, Banners, Lodge Regalia 


For all Lodge and Church Societies 
CENTRAL REGALIA CO. 


JOS. L. JONES, Pres. 
N. E. Cer. 8th and Plum Sts., Cincinnati, Ohie 








Telephone, Baring 7794 


ISADORE MARTIN 


Real Estate and Insurance 
Notary Public Mortgages 
6 North 42nd Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Important Notice 


The increased cost of advertising 
and the trebled cost of raw ma- 
terial compel us to raise the 
price of our busts or close our 
studio 


Busts of Booker T. Washington, 
Fred Douglass, Paul Laurence 
Dunbar, Bishop Richard Allen. 


$2.00 each Four busts, $7.00 


Agents write for new terms at once 


THE ISAAC HATHAWAY 
ART COMPANY 


718 S. Hickory St., Pine Bluff, Ark. 





WANTED 


Three young men—colored preferred—17 to 21, to 
learn trimming, carriage and automobile body making 
and woodwork, machine shop and lathe work. Steady 
work, fair wages and splendid opportunity. We de- 
sire young men of good habits, intelligent and fair 


education, and with desire and ambition to become 
experts. 


The C. R. Patterson Sons Company 
Greenfield, Ohio. 
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Phonograph Records of our Foremost Negro Artists 


Now Ready and on Sale 
No. |, “GO DOWN MOSES," Baritone Solo, 
sung by HARRY T. BURLEIGH. 
No. 2, ‘“VILLANELLE,”’ oe Soto, 
COLE-TALBERT. 
No. 3, “CRADLE SONG,”"’ Violin Solo, composed and played 
by CLARENCE CAMERON WHITE. 
Price $1.25 each, and 25: extra for mailing, packing 
and insurance. 


BROOME SPECIAL PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 
23 Clayton Ave., Medford, Mass. 
name and address for illustrated cataloy 


composed and 


sung by FLORENCE 


Send 





Tel. 5437 Fort Hill Cable Address, Epben 


EDGAR P. BENJAMIN 
ATTORNEY AND CouNSELLOR-aT-Law 
84 School Street Boston, Mass 
Telephone Connection 





Patents secured on easy terms 
Write fer particulars. 
JOS. H. STEWART, Attorney-at-Law, 
494 Louisiana Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C. 
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THE CRISIS ADVERTISER 


THE BIG DRIVE IS ON! 


ORCHARDVILLE LOTS GOING FAST 


If you want any while you can get them at the introductory price of only 


mM $49.50 


ON VERY EASY TERMS—YOU MUST ACT QUICKLY 


HERE IS YOUR OPPORTUNITY TO 
ADVANTAGE OF THE MOST 
LOT OFFER EVER MADE. 


TAKE 
ATTRACTIVE 
PEOPLE FROM 


ALL OVER THE COUNTRY ARE SECURING 
THESE LOTS AND THE DEMAND FOR 
THEM IS INCREASING BY LEAP5 AND 
BOUNDS. 

Orchardville is located in a HIGH GRADE 
FRUIT GROWING REGION and is to be de- 


veloped into a BEAUTIFUL FRUIT CITY. 
Each lot will have FIVE HIGH GRADE FRUIT 
TREES PLANTED ON IT, also a BEAUTIFUL 
SHADE TREE, and will be cultivated and taken 
care of by us for FOUR YEARS WITHOUT 
EXTRA COST TO YOU. When the trees come 
into commercial bearing they should earn you 
EXCELLENT YEARLY RETURNS ON YOUR 
INVESTMENT WITHOUT ANY EFFORT ON 
YOUR PART 

The lots are sized 30 x 144 feet and have plenty 
of room for a house, garden, chicken yard, shed, 
etc., besides the room taken up by the fruit trees. 
Each lot is guaranteed to be high and dry under 
a MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE, and the 


con- 


tract you get gives you the very protection you 
might want. 


The price of the lots is only $49.50 each and the 
terms are only $6.00 down and $3.00 a month. 
Smaller terms on two or more lots. NO INTER- 
EST AT ANY TIME. 
THE TITLE TO THE PROPERTY IS AB 
SOLUTELY CLEAR AND IS CONVEYED TO 
YOU BY A WARRANTY DEED WITHOUT 
EXTRA COST. 
Our beautiful. pamphlet gives you all the details 
of the offer and tells you how to secure your 
lots. Simply write your name and address on 
the coupon below and mail it to us RIGHT 
AWAY. As soon as we receive it we will mail 
you the pamphlet and a-booklet containing some 
interesting views and testimonial letters without 
any obligation to you. 
BUT YOU MUST ACT QUICKLY BECAU 
THE LOTS ARE GOING FAST. THE SUP. 
. . ene eee AND IT IS A CASE 
* FIRST COME—FIRST SERVED il the 
coupon TODAY. ; mee = 


THE SWAN-ARENSON REALTY & DEVELOPMENT CoO. 


19 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


THE SWAN-ARENSON REALTY & DEVELOPMENT CO. 


Chicago, Ill 


Gentlemen :— 


Name 


Address 


Town 
C-5-20. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


+ 


I am interested in your Orchardville lot offer and would like to sec 
pamphlets and booklets without any obligation to me. pee ae l 


Mention Tue 


Crisis 











THE CRISIS ADVERTISER 


HOTEL DALE 





Hotel Dale, Philadelphia, Pa. (already built) 
SEEEELEEESES ESE ESESESS 


The Hotel Dale Company, Inc., of Philadelphia, have issued 10,000 shares of its Capital 
Stock for sale, for remodelling and equipping the newly purchased hotel on Broad St., 
Philadelphia, for our Race. 


CLESEFELELELIITITET ET EL) 


Excellent dividends are expected from this much needed hostelry based on the facts 
that an average of a thousand colored people pass through Philadelphia every day, and 
it is estimated that $2,000 and more is spent in white restaurants by us daily. 


SOSA OOSSOSeseeeee?e 


The Hotel Dale is in the very heart of the city, and within walking distance of all the 
shops, theatres and railway stations. 


SESELELEEEELESL ESSE EEE 


The shares are now selling at $10.00 each, cash or deferred payments. A few shares of 
this stock purchased NOW may not only mean financial gain to yourself, but will 
insure self-respect and contentment to your children’s children. 


$44444646646606464446666 


The leading business and professional men of Philadelphia are the promoters of this 
great Race movement. $1.00 will start you off! 


SUBSCRIBE TODAY 
For full information write: 


BERESFORD GALE, Fiscal Agent 


HOTEL DALE COMPANY, inc. 


1201 Spruce Street, (Room 506) 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Reliable agents wanted. 


Mention Tue Crisis, 
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Cyril 


A. Crichlow CRICHLOW & BRAITHWAITE I. Newton Braithwaite 

EXPERT SHORTHAND REPORTERS 
Verbatim Reports of CONVENTIONS, CONFERENCES, INVESTIGATIONS, HEARINGS, LEC. 

TURES, SERMONS, etc. 

Engagements accepted anywhere in the United States 

Teachers of Stenography and Typewriting at North Harlem Community House, 
00 West 139th Street, New York, N. ¥. 
Correspondence Courses to all parts of the world. 


Telephones a a New York, N. Y. 


WANTED WANTED 


Live Agents At Once To Sell 


DUDLEY’S FAMOUS AUTO POLISH 


for furniture, pianos, church pews, hard- 
wood floors and hundreds of other things 
that have a varnished surface. Makes them 
look like new. Agents can make $50.00 to 
$75.00 per week selling Dudley’s Polish to 
furniture dealers, drug stores, hardware 
stores, churches, housekeepers, automobile 
stores, paint stores and grocery stores. 
Special Offer: For 90 days we will = to 
all new agents $10.00 worth of Dudley's 
Polish for $5.00. Take advantage of this 
special offer at once. 












2297 Seventh Avenue 














Learn Our System - Use Our Goods 


AND 
See Yourself Not as You Are—But 
as You Would Like to Be 





Manufacturers and 






Dudley & Porter Manufacturing Co. — 
116 South Main St., Muskogee, Okla. HAWAIIAN BEAUTY 
PREPARATIONS 
for 





Men and Women 





ma Tired,aching,swollen feet can be instantly 
\eZ7m retieved by using thie wonderful Foot Powder. 

| Madame Ayotte's Ideal Foot Powder 
Will absolutely relieve that objectionable odor 
SB caused by perspiration. Hundreds have pro- 
“| nounced this 

















Vanish ng Cream...$0.50 
Face Powder....... 75 








Rouge oe -50 
Toilet Water....... 1.00 
Tetter and Eczema 
Ointment ........ 


Live in California 

Own your own home for less than you are paying 
for rent now. Best schools in the world. No Jim- 
Crowism. Fifteen 6-7 room houses from $1,800 up. 
Terms like rent. We will help you get Started. 

Write today. We are interested in our race. 
Bookertee Investment Co.. 203 Wilson Building, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


For Sale at all Drug Stores 
and first class Beauty Parlors. 
By mail—postage extra.) 


Agents Wanted. 


HAWAIIAN PRODUCTS CO., 


Dept. B., 3147 Calumet Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

















Patti’s Brazilian Toilette Luxuries 


Compounded with the same care as used in filling a doctor's 
prescription. Don’t be ashamed and hide your face. Get Patti's 
Brazilian Secret Booklet and learn how to care for your skin. 
Each day your skin grows smoother and your complexion clearer. 

Patti's Beauty Secret Book, how to care for your skin, and 
six Toilette Preparations for $5.00. 1,000 agents wanted. 
Patti's Four Toilette Preparations without the ‘‘Beauty Book,” 


$2.50. Price List 
Patti Bonuty GCreaM 2.20.06. ssccscud 68c 
Patti Night Cream ......... ened 68c 
ML 6 casccanstecvesse ai 68c 


Patti ‘‘La “Traviata’ Powder 
Send postage for mailing 
Address all orders to A. A. Brown, Manager 


PATTI’S BEAUTY EMPORIUM 
4723 St. Lawrence Ave., Apt. 3, CHICAGO, ILL. 










AGENTS WANTED! 


d lling PROF. KELLY MILLER’S 
$3 to $12 Per Day "(asGnise Gr dicate beOPLE 


‘Teachers, students, male or female, ministers, widows, marriccdl women, any one with spare time, can 
make $1 per hour. Everybody buys; it’s easy to sell. Send for terms and outfit at once; act today. 


AUSTIN JENKINS COMPANY, 523 Ninth Street, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mention Tue Crisis, 
















THE CRISIS 


HOTEL DALE 


CAPE MAY, N. J. 





Comfort and Elegance without Extravagance 


This Magnificent Hotel, Located in 
the Heart of the Most Beautiful 
Seashore Resort in the World, 
is replete with every modern improvement, 
superlative in construction, appointments, serv- 
ice and refined patronage. Orchestra daily, 
garage, bath houses, tennis, etc., on premises. 
Special attention given to ladies and children. 


Send for booklet. 
E. W. DALE, Owner 
LEONARD C. THOMPSON 


Real Estate Broker 


(Registered with Michigan Securities Commission) 


High 
792 Fischer Ave. 


Vacant Property 


Detroit, Mich. 


Class Residence and 


Correspondence Solicited. 
ROBERT J. NELSON, Editor and Publisher 
800 French Street Wilmington, Delaware 

THE ONLY RACE PAPER IN DELAWARE _ (0 Pages 

We cover Delaware, the Eastern Shore of Maryland and 
Southeastern I’ennsylvania Like a Blanket. . . . An 
Intensive Circulation. . 22,500 People read THE 
ADVOATE EACH WEEK. 

If you have any proposition that appeals to the Race and 
you want it to reach virgin territory, advertise in The Advocate. 
Send for a sample copy and see the high grade class of 
advertisers who use our advertising columns. 


THE WHITELAW HOTEL 


JOHN W. Lewis, PREs. 














13th and Tea Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 


Appointments Unexcelled 
Rates $1.00 and Up per Day. 


WM. D. NIXON, Manager. 
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FASHION BOOK 


MAILED 


F R E E UPON REQUEST 


Real Human Hair 


All our wigs are 
hand made and 
strictl: to order, 
from maker to 
wearer. 


WIGS, Trans- 
formations, switch- 
es, and Braids and 
all other articles of 





WRITE FOR CATALOG 


DPOTVLVO HOI ALIGM Era erent SS tee ec, | 


hair goods. 
No. 604—Price $10.50 
We carry the largest selection of Hair Dress- 
ers’ Tools. 


The celebrated Mme. Baum’s Preparations 


which makes the skin velvetlike, the hair 
silklike, 


Mme. Baum’ s Mail Order House 


P. O. BOX 145, 
Penn. Terminal Station, New York, N. Y. 


When writing, mention this paper. 








SPEND YOUR VACATION AT 


Beautiful Idlewild 


The most wonderfully ideal spot where young and 
old cast aside tur the time all the cares and worries 


of their strenuous, nerve-racking routine lives and 
romp and play once more as children and enjoy to the 
full nature in all her wondrous glory. The waters of 
the lake and surrounding trout streams are fairly 
teeming with game fish of the best varieties. 

Do you enjoy bathing, boating, fishing, hunting? 


Do you enjoy roaming throu wood: 
wild flowers and wild Cerriet ” oe 
Do you want a place to go where you can bulld u; 
your health, vitality, energy and business efficiency? , 
Do you enjoy mingling with the active, thinking. / 
ve people of the day—people who do things? 





Mention Tre Crisis. 


Do you believe in 
Drogrees and d 
have a part in one a progremive move 0 
ju 
Then you will be interested in, and want to 4 
own «@ lot of your own in Beautiful Idlewild, 

—-. Lh ar uu can se- e 
beautiful enly $35.00 each; : 
$6.00 cash; $1.00 per week. > / 

completed 


bayments are 

‘ransferred to you by = cae wit ben / 
warranty deed with abstract show- 

lug clear title. 4 


Good live energetic 
agents wanted / 


Idlewild Resort ss i 
4. 


Hartlerd ve 
Ss, Darbr ey, rs oe 2a 
Chicage mS : 
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A new and greatly 
improved history 


JUST OFF THE PRESS 
200 Pictures 
Price only $2.75 


750 Pages 
16 Color Plates 










































































Size 6, x 8% inches, 750 Pages 
As we have fought for the rights 
of mankind and for the future 
peace and security of the world, 
the people want to be correctly 
and fully informed of the facts 
concerning OUR heroes—and this 
is THE BOOK they are looking 
for. 
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Kelly Miller’s Authentic avai of Negro in World War 


The 
Only 
History 
That 

Will 
Fully 
Satisfy 
The 
American 
Colored 
People 


This Book appeals to the Colored Pcople. 
eager to buy it. Why? 
Book published that thrillingly, graphically, yet faith- 
fully describes the wonderful part the Colored Soldier 
has taken in the World War and is absolutely fair to 
the Negro. 


They are 
Because it is the only War 


It relates to the world how 300,000 Negroes crossed 
the North Atlantic, braving the terrors of the Sub- 
marine Peril, to battle for Democracy against the blood- 
thirsty hordes of a war mad Lord of the House of 
Hohenzollern. 


More than fifty pages of the Book devoted to the 
ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE NEGRO IN THE 
AMERICAN NAVY—Guarding, the Trans-Atlantic 
Route to Frances—Battling the Submarine Peril—The 
Best Sailors in any Navy in the World—Making a 
Navy in Three Months from Negro Stevedores and 
Laborers—Wonderful Accomplishments of Our Negro 
Yeomen and Yeowomen. 
AGENTS WANTED—Millions of theso books will be sold, BIG 
MONEY is being made by our sales people. Will you join us 


in the distribution of good helpful race books? Then send 25 
Write to 


AUSTIN JENKINS CO. 


No. 523 9th Street Washington, D. C. 


cents for agents canvassing outfit. 





Mention Tur Crisis, 


























TAILORED - TO - MEASURE 


At Agent’s Inside Wholesale Prices 
New Fall and Winter Sample Book Now Ready 


Mecreice OENT FREE 
Additional Styles WithInsideWholesale Pricesto Agents 


Styles and Samples to please every taste, 
to look well on every age and build. 


Greater cash profits to agents — 


Even if you don’t want to be our Agent in your vee CASH PROFITS 
time, be sure to “ our new FREE offer and learn how ff grepeing made tn 
we save you one-half on your own clothes. the delightful 
TAILORING AGENTS—Be sare to write and AGENCY 
get our new deal with Bigger Profits, TAILORING 


Better Attention and Prompt Shipments. BUSINESS 


KNICKERBOCKER TAILORING CO. | “Gturomesme 


Dept 290. Chicago, ILL. 
ee ee ee ee ee ee 








please send it to me FREE 
and PREPAID. Here is my address 


SPH OH SHEET SEE SESE SHEETS HESS TEE EEE EEOEEES EE EEEEHES ES ES BOSOESOSES OES SSS SEESESEeseeN 


COT SHSOeEEHEH Hs OOOH HE SHEE EHEEEEESE SEES EEES 


Fill in name and address plainly—and mail AT ONCE 
if you can’t be our Agent In spare time, please hand-this to some ambitious fellow 
Knickerbocker Tailoring Co., Dept. 290, Chicago, IIl. 





KASHMIR INSTITUTE 


The College of Beauty Culture 





SCIENTIFIC HAIR & SKIN CULTURE 


Taught only through correspondence. Six to ten 
weeks course. Send for catalog today and Beauty 
Book will be included free. . 


Learn the “NILE QUEEN WAY” 


KASHMIR INSTITUTE 


312 S. Clark Street, Dept. K, CHICAGO 





